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NEW SYMPHONY IS 
HAILED BY A VAST 
AUDIENCE AT DEBUT 


Real Inauguration of New 
York’s Musical Season Falls 
to Artur Bodanzky’s Organ- 
ization—Orehestra Gives 
Promise of Being Worthy 
Addition to Symphonie 
Bodies—Program Ranges 
from Bach to Loeffler—Geb- 
hard is Soloist in Loeffler’s 
‘*Pagan Poem”’ 

HE mtstion! season in New York was 
formally opened on Thursday evening 


and Friday afternoon, Oct. 9 and 10, with 
the two orchestral concerts given by the New 





Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
There have been a few 
occasional recitals since the music-makers 
and critics came back to town, but it re- 
mained for Mr. Bodanzky to really inaug- 
urate a season that promises if possible to 


outdo former years in variety and abun- 
dance. 

Apparently there has been a large follow- 
ing who have yearned to follow Mr. Bodan- 
zky’s baton in symphonic as well as operatic 
music, for the huge body of listeners. which 
attended the pair of opening concerts was 
made up in goodly part of well-known music 
lovers and musicians; in fact a list of the 
musicians present would be, virtually, a 
roster of distinguished names in the operatic 
and concert field. 

Orchestras, like cities, are not builded 
ina day. It takes the sure, mellowing hand 
of Time to blend and fuse the ingredients 
from which great symphonic bodies are fash- 
ioned. Remembering this, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the band which Mr. Bo- 
danzky has drawn together will take its place 
as one of the instrumental bodies in which 
New York may have just pride if the prom- 
ise of its opening performances is main- 
tained. 

Mr. Bodanzky may have erred on the side 
of caution in preparing the musical fare 
which his hearers were offered at the open- 
ing pair of concerts. It was a conventional 
program, in which Bach, Wagner and Bee- 
thoven offered grateful, if not stirring ‘re- 
spite from the undigested modernisms with 
Which last season’s orchestral programs 
abounded. 

Mr. Bodanzky inaugurated his concert with 
his own arrangement of the Bach Choral 
Prelude, ‘‘Out of the Deep I Cry to Thee,’’ 
which was followed by Charles Martin, 
Loeffler ’s ‘Pagan Poem’’, the only excur- 
sion made in modernism on the opening pro- 
gram, and one which was vigorously ac- 
claimed, the conductor, the pianist, Heinrich 
Gebhard, and the composer all receiving 
instinted plaudits. 

The Wagner ‘‘Faust’’ Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony were played in 
the order named. 

[t is rather beside the point to discuss at 
this time New York’s need or desire for 
‘nother orchestra. There is always room 
for a great symphonic organization—just 

there is always room for another genius 
i any field. Mr. Bodanzky has the material 
at hand, and he has already proven himself 

left compounder of materials. 


Arthur Bodanzky. 


M. 8. 





Arthur Rosenstein in Berlin 


\ cable was received this past week by 

the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau from Arthur 
senstein, the conductor, who is at pres- 
t in Berlin, stating that ‘‘he is well and 
eessful.’’ This is the first bit of news 

tcceived from Rosenstein since he left this 
intry in the fall of 1914, when he went 
road to conduct opera. 
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LAW MAKERS REFUSE 
TO REPEAL WAR TAX 


Impost on Concert Tickets 
Will Be Continued ‘‘Indefi- 
nitely,’’ Say Congressmen 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The 
carefully planned move for the abolition of 
the admissions taxes seems to have accom- 
plished but little except to provoke an out- 
burst of objections from various members 
of Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
held the hearing Oct. 6, and while the at- 
tendance of representatives of the theatric- 
al and motion picture interests was small, 
the ease for the theaters was forcefully 


mpany at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


presented. The hearings were called on 
the Kahn Bill recently introduced to repeal 
the admissions taxes, but the discussion 
covered many phases of the question not 
embraced in the measure. As a matter of 
fact, the range of debate took in not only 
the admissions tax repeal subject, but the 
excise und other taxes as well. 

Charles Hespe of Jersey City, N. J., was 
the chief spokesman for the theatrical in- 
terests, while Charles C. Pettijohn, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman of the legisla- 
tion committee of the National Association 
of the motion picture industry, spoke for 
the motion picture houses. 

At the close of the hearings Chairman 
Fordney stated to the Musica AMERICA 
representative that he opposed the present 
repeal of the admissions taxes for the reason 
that ‘‘the Treasury cannot afford to lose 
the large sum thus raised in view of a 
probable deficit of $2,000,000,000.’’ 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me,’’ continued 
Mr. Fordney. ‘‘I have no desire or in- 
clination to keep the admissions taxes in 
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operation a moment longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. In fact, I am decided- 
ly in favor of abolishing them in toto. 
But it must be conceded that it would be 
most unwise to repeal it now, and make it 
necessary to scurry around and find some- 
thing else to tax to take its place, for 
that is what would have to be done. The 
war expenses, or rather the expenses con- 
tingent upon getting back to a peace foot- 
ing, are still immense, and the present war 
revenue law will not raise enough this 
year by nearly two billions of dollars to 
meet these expenses,’’ 

It seems to be the general view of the 
committeemen with whom I talked that 
the admissions taxes would be continued 
for an indefinite period, or until the coun- 
try’s requirements for money were mater- 
ially lessened. This opinion is held so unan- 
imously by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that it is very unlikely that the 
matter will be taken up by the House at 
all under present conditions. 


A. T. Mi. 


5, 1906, at the Post Office at New 
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NEW MANAGERS INTO 
FIELD IN NEW YORK 


7.2% . 17° ba 
Allen and Fabiani Will Direct 
New Orleans French 
Opera Artists 

A new firm of muiscal managers has lately 
been incorporated in New York, which will 
do business under the name of Allen and 
Fabiani with offices in Aeolian Hall. The 
partners, Aurelio Fabiani and Miss J. E. 
Allen, have been identified individually 
with the musical profession for some time 
both in New York and elsewhere. Their 
most pretentious enterprise at ‘present, 1s 
the New Orleans Opera Company, the 
singers of which will arrive in this country 
on or about Oct. 20. 

‘*We feel,’’ said Miss Allen to a repre- 
sentative of MustcaAL AMERICA, ‘‘that we 
have got together a very strong organiza- 
tion. Some of our singers have been heard 
in America before but many of them will 
make their first appearances on this side 
of the water. One of our stars is Edyth 
De Lys, who, by the way, is no relation 
whatever to Gaby of that ilk. She is an 
American who has sung with overwhelming 
success in all the great European opera 
houses but has steadily refused all engage- 
ments in this country. We feel confident 
that she will duplicate her foreign success- 
es. Henri Weldon needs no introduction 
beyond saying, that he is at last to have 
the opportunity he has deserved for a long 
time. Torcum Blanchart is another young 
singer of whom I have great hopes. His 
voice is a brilliant baritone and many eri- 
tics declare that he is a tenor. 

‘*The ballet will be a special feature be- 
cause the public of New Orleans demands 





a ballet and a good one. Our _ premiére 
danseuse is Graziella Parelli from La 


Seala who has recently been appearing with 
success in Bordeaux. All the rest: of the 
ballet is American. Our second dancer is 
Margaret Ladd. 

‘*The company will go directly to New 
Orleans as soon as they land. Under pres- 
ent conditions we are not taking any risks 
about finding quarters for them here. They 
will stay in New Orleans until after the 
Mardi Gras, about fourteen weeks, and will 
then go to Montreal. 

‘¢With regard to our concert artists, we 
are not quite ready yet to give out any in- 
formation, but we have a number of ster- 
ling artists and we expect great things of 
them.’’ 





Cisneros Released From Bankruptcy 


Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros, opera singer 
has obtained a discharge in bankruptcy from 
Judge Hough. She filed a petition on May 
13, 1919, showing liabilities of $15,350 and 
assets of $25,000 represented by an invest- 
ment in a textile factory in Lille, France. 


ALMA GLUCK CANCELS HER 
SEASON’S ENGAGEMENTS 


Soprano, Suffering from Nervous Break- 
down, Will Rest For Indefinite 
Period 


Alma Gluck, the popular operatic and 
concert soprano, has cancelled all her en- 
gagements of all kinds and will not sing in 
public during the coming season. Mme. 
Gluck is said to be suffering from a severe 
nervous breakdown due to overwork and will 
go into retirement in parts not divulged 
until her health is completely restored. 

Mme. Gluck first eancelled her engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Association for 
preliminary tour, hoping to be able to fill 
her concert engagements, but if was later 
decided to abandon even her concert tour. 
The singer’s managers, the Wolfsohn Bur- 
eau, said that no one whatever would be 
told where Mme. Gluck has gone for her rest 
cure and that there were absolutely no plans 
with regard to her resumption of her profes- 
sional duties, as this depended entirely upon 
the speed of her recovery. 


VOLPE IS HONORED 
BY 300 MUSICIANS 


Banquet Tendered To Stadium 
Conductor By Colleagues 
At the Astor 


Associated with the musical life of New 
York as he has been for years, Arnold 
Volpe’s work with the Stadium concerts 
seemed worthy of especial commendation. 
Accordingly, a dinner was given Mr. and 


Mrs. Volpe at the Hotel Astor, on Monday 
evening, Oct. 6, which was attended by 300 
persons prominent musically and socially, 
and at which speeches were made, compli- 
menting the conductor on his achievements, 

Andrés de Segurola was toastmaster, a 
role he played efficiently. Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, Rubin F. Goldmark and Alfred F. 
Seligsberg were applauded as speechmak- 
ers. Adolph Lewisohn, donor of the Sta- 
dium, telegraphed his appreciation of Mr. 
Volpe’s ‘‘energetie and artistic work.’’ 

Among the guests were Leopold Auer, 
who took the young Volpe at sixteen as a 
pupil, and greatly stimulated efforts by his 
encouragement; Max Rosen, Mana Zucea, 
Sue Harvard, Oliver Denton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Philip Gordon, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Harold Bauer, Rosa Ponselle, Marga- 
rete Matzenauer, Anna Fitziu, Nahan Fran- 
ko, Edwin Franko Goldman, and Helen 
Stanley. Samuel Gardner, violinist, played 
some of his own works; and Nina Tarasova, 
the Russian mezzo-soprano, sang Russian 
folk-songs. 

Telegrams were received from Ossip 
Gabrilowitsech, Fortune Gallo, the Flonza- 
leys, and Edgar Stillman Kelley. 











MAY OMIT ANTHEM 
NOW IN BALTIMORE 


City Council Expected To Re- 
voke Law Requiring 
Its Playing 

BALTIMORE, Oct. 10.—The musical pub- 
lic of the city and those who represent lo- 
cal musical interests are awaiting the pass- 
ing of an ordinance introduced in the First 
sranch City Council which is to repeal the 
war ordinance requiring the playing of ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner’’ in places of amuse- 


ment. Interviews have been given by Har- 
old Randolph, director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Elizabeth Ellen Star, 
chairman of the Permanent Committee for 
the Promotion of Music in Baltimore, Charles 
EK. Ford, Harry E. Henkel, Leonard Me- 
Laughlin and others, all of whom seem to 
believe that the playing of the anthem 
should not be made obligatory. 

There is however one strong dissenting 
voice, that of former Governor Edwin War- 
field, who, it will be remembered, was very 
active in war days in laying blame to Dr. 
Karl Muck, the Boston conductor, whose 
refusal to play the national anthem haa 
caused such agitation nationally. Dr. 
Muck’s action was given its initial criticism 
at a local public meeting, a real demonstra- 
tion which was instigated by public spirited 
citizens. As war conditions have now passed 
the repeal of the war ordinance may meet 
with favor without any undue feeling of pa- 
triotism or inattention to our accepted na- 
tional anthem. 





F. C. B. 





Express Strike Deprives Touring Artists 
of Their Pianos 


It was announced at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday that the strike of the expressmen 
in New York city, which began on Sunday 
night, would make it impossible to provide 
Steinway pianos to artists now on tour. The 
American Railway Express Co. has refused 
to aecept heavy articles excepting to ter- 
minal points. 





Kurt Schindler Returns From Spain With 
Many Novelties 


Kurt Schindler, director of the Schola 
Cantorum, who has been in Spain for more 
than three months, arrived on Oct. 3 on 
the steamship Leon VIII. Mr. Schindler 
who has been in Spain for more than three 
months, brought back with him a number of 
native compositions which will be given dur- 
ing the coming season. 





Karl Hoenig Engaged by Ohio State 
University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 10.—Karl Hoe- 
nig, for over twenty years organist and 


choirmaster of Trinity Church and condue- 

















New Orleans, City of Patti’s 
Debut, Mourns Her Death 














Relatives and Intimates of Diva Dwell in Crescent City— 
Her Favorite Niece and Godchild Expected to be Chief 
Beneficiary of Will-——Announce Singers of New French 


Opera Company 


EW ORLEANS, Oct. 10.—The death of 

Adelina Patti came as a personal shock 
to New Orleans where she had not only 
many friends, but also several relatives. It 
is believed that Mme. Adelaide Marquez, of 
this city, favorite niece and godchild of the 
singer, will be the chief, if not the only, 
beneficiary under Mme. Patti’s will. 

As a child Mme. Marquez was taken upon 
long tours by her grandmother, was showered 
with jewels and tokens of love, and is said 
to be closer to the heart of the diva than 
anyone in the world. Living with Mme. 
Marquez are the widow of Carlo Patti, the 
brother of Adelina, and her daughter, Car- 
lotta.” Carlo Patti was once second violin, 
and again, in 1862, conductor of the French 
Opera House. In this historic house La 
Patti appeared in 1861, making her début at 
eighteen in ‘‘Le Pardon de Ploérmel,’’ and 
appearing as Juliette, Marguerite, Rosina, 
Lucia, Violetta, Leonore, ete., during the 
three months that she was a member of the 
resident troupe. Amalia Patti, her sister, 
sang contralto réles here at the French Op- 
era House in 1866. Her father, Salvatore 
Patti, is reputed to have been connected with 
the orchestra, though he was possessed of a 
magnificent tenor voice; her step-brother, 
Ettore Barili, lived in New Orleans for a 
time. 


Often Patti referred to this city as her 
home, by reason of her early début and 
successes of 1859, 1861, 1880 and 1903, when 
the pleasure of the furore she created was 
heightened by the reunion with her close re- 
lations. The little Carlotta Patti fairly lived 
at the Hotel Royal suite whenever her aunt 
sang here and when she reached woman- 
hood was convoyed by the diva to Wales and 
offered adoption, jewels, wonderful ward- 
robes, and all else to gladden a girlish heart. 
But Carlotta pined for her mother and after 
a year of actually living a fairy-tale, re- 
turned to the simple conditions of her 
adolescence. La Patti was a friend of 
General Beauregard, one of the courtliest of 
Confederates and numbered many other 
distinguished persons among her acquaint- 
ance. The city entire adored her. In the 
library of T. P. Thompson, Esq., whose New 
Orleansiana is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete in existence, is a biography of the 
diva by Michel Mortier published many 
years ago by Steinway & Sons, and bearing 
Patti’s autograph. It has been brought to 
mind by this death, that while in New Or- 
leans, Patti’s interpolation in the lesson 
scene of ‘‘Ii Barbiere,’’ was Mme. Sontag’s 
‘‘Echo Song’’ and the ballad ‘‘ ’Twas 
Within a Mile 0’ Edinboro’ Town,.’’ Prices 
those days ranged from fifty cents to $1.50. 


Louis P. Verande, impresario, who re- 
turned to New Orleans from New York last 
week, said that he engaged twenty-four 
grand opera artists who were under option 
to Oscar Hammerstein. Among these are 
Mlle. Marguerite Vogel, lyric soprano, Henri 
Milhaud, Mlle. Caro Lucas, Eva Grippon, 
dramatic soprano, Jeanne Maubourg, mezzo- 
soprano; Augusta Pouget, contralto; Roland 
Conrad, Henri Milhaud and Jean Perisse, 
tenors; Leon Beck and Henri Weldon, bas- 
sos; Maurice Schuyer, Albert Roberval and 
Andre Stoupanse, conductors, and Berthe 
Riche, pianist, with other singers and sev- 
eral dancers. 


The opera season will begin Nov. 11 and 
will continue till Mardi-Gras. ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah’’ will be the first production. 


Harry Brunswick Loeb, who, with Mr. 
Verande completed all details in New York 
two weeks ago, has returned and reports 
that E. Camoin, former flute soloist of the 
Cincinnati Symphony and the Century 
Opera House, New York, will be the con- 
ductor. Graziella Parelli will be the bal- 
lerina assoluta with eighteen assistants. 
Mme. Louise Ely will direct the ballet, break- 
ing all traditions on the stage of the old 
French Opera House, as a Frenchman has 
always filled this office. It is expected tnat 
the French Company will arrive mm New Or- 
leans within the next two weeks. 


After the New Orleans’ engagement the 
artists will go to Mexico where they are to 
sing at the Teatro Nacional, City of Mex- 
ico, where Caruso is now appearing. 

Prof. E. C. Sellers, formerly of the Moody 
Institute, will have charge of the music de- 
partment of the Baptist Bible Institute 
which opened its second session here Oct. 1. 
Prof. Sellers was abroad with the A. E. F., 
doing relief work for several months. About 
118 students have been enrolled from eight 
Southern states. Music is made an impor- 
tant feature of the scholastic work. 

* 28? @ 





rc, 


tor of the Republican Glee Club, ha 
ceeded to the post of director of 4) 
musical activities at Ohio State Univ, 
left vacant by the death of Alfred Rp 
son Barrington. This will includ 
Men’s and the Girls’ Glee Clubs, t} 
chestral concerts, Commencement Exe 
and all choral works produced durin, 
year. Mr. Hoenig will continue his 
ices at Trinity Church and his work ; 
rector of the choral department at 
Columbus School for Girls. 

E. M 





Caruso Triumphs in Mexico; Guarde 
Fifty Men on Train 


MEXICO CITY, Oct. 1.—Enrico ( 
made his first appearance in Mexi: 
the evening of Sept. 29, before an im: 
audience. The opera was Donize‘+}: 
‘*L,’Elisir d’Amore’’ and the tenor « 
ed a furore such as hes never before | 
witnessed here. His trip from New © 
was uneventful and the fifty armed g: 
who accompanied his train weie not ¢ 
to active duty. 


AMERICAN SINGERS 
OPEN THEIR SEASON 


‘Boceaceio” the Inauguy:! 
Offering of Mr. Hinshaw’: 
Company 


The Society of American Singers beg: 
its season with Von Suppe’s ‘‘ Boceacciy’’ 
at the Park Theater last Monday nigitt. 
Preliminary announcements have invited ex 
pectations for the company’s third year over 
and’ beyond anything arising from memor 
ies of last winter’s achievements. Thes 
expectations were hardly realized Monday 
evening, though for something of the dis 
appointment attending the occasion blam 
must be fixed upon whoever chose ‘‘ Boc- 
eaccio’’ for the anaugural entertainment. 
The operetta sounds thin and faded today, 
and the pale simplicity of Von Suppe’s 
music (which has none of the deft and ge 
nial touches that lend surpassing distinction 
to the scores of masters like Sullivan, 
Strauss, Offenbach, Audran and others of his 
period) loses whatever lingering charm it 
may hold for contemporary ears unless sung 
with a sparkle, a vivacity and a gracious 
entrain, quite foreign to the performance in 
question. 

And if under such conditions the melodies 
seem vieux jeu the lame and halting humors 
of a sadly Americanized libretto scarcely 
mitigate the monotony of things. The 
translation appears, moreover, to have gath 
ered many sad and sorry provincial accre 
tions in the years of its service. Such shafts 
of wit as ‘‘Isabella, who’s that fella,’’ of 
fered one of the most mirth-provoking fea 
tures of the occasion. 

The presentation, while more securely pre: 
pared than some of those last season, was 
seareely inspiring despite the energetic 1 
bors of the performers. It cannot be sai 
that the stage direction showed a_ notab) 
advance over that of the preceding year ani 
while the proceedings were envelopd in muc! 
sound and clamor they lagged for want 0! 
real comie animation and vitality. The sing 
ers worked hard, if not altogether effectual! 
ly. Cora Tracey, the Boccaccio, did not ap 
pear to such vocal advantage as in past in 
stances, 
which Suppe himself pronounced the prin 
cipal requirement of the rdle. 
sang the songs of Fiammetta in a small an! 
quavering soprano. Craig Campbell, 1! 
somewhat better form than of late, Morton 
Adkins, William Danforth, Frank Moulan, 
Herbert Waterous and Kate Condon fill! 
the other leading parts. John McGhie co! 
ducted. There were several musical int: 
polations. The audience was of good si” 
and of most cordially disposition. 

H. F. P 











Howard Shelley Is American Singers’ Press 
Representative 


Howard Shelley, formerly of Philadelph' 
and well-known to opera-goers in that ¢i'y 
and in New York, has assumed the positio” 
of press representative of the Society °! 
American Singers, at the Park Theater, No 
York. Mr. Shelley held a similar positi:’ 
with the Campanini forces for some yea’: 
and previous to that with the Manhatt:: 
Opera, under Oscar Hammerstein. 





Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra Begi!'* 
Eighteenth Season Under Bloch 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchest 
began its eighteenth season on Oct. 4 
Terrace Garden. The orchestra has_ be: 
fortunate in securing Ernest Bloch as 
conductor, since the resignation of Arno 
Volpe. The Young Men’s. Symphony ( 
chestra was founded by Alfred L. Seligma 


but disclosed the shapely limbs 
Ruth Miller 
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Alessandro Bonci, the great Italian lyric Tenor, on his Arrival on Board ‘‘La France’’; On the Right, he is shown Agreeably Submitting to an Interview by a Represen- 


| N Italy, long since, the acolyte has taken 

the place of the Vestal—but Italian 
worship remains much the same. The Olym- 
pian throng has crumbled only in name, for, 
equally adored, a new host of deities has 
been set up. Among these, receiving adu- 
lation, is one Alessandro Bonci, the great ly- 
ric tenor, he whom Italians prefer to wor- 
ship best under the title of Riccardo of the 
‘‘Ballo en Maschera.’’ 

For the past few years, Signor Bonci has 
shown himself continually propitious to his 
countrymen, reserving for them his brilliant 
singing of the ‘*‘E Scherzo, od e Follia’’ 
over which his audiences have gone wild. 
After an absence of six years he has again 
given thought to America and once more is 
to be heard on these shores. 

The writer found Mr. Bonci and his wife 
virtual prisoners on La France on which 
they arrived. There had been a slight tech- 
nieal error in his passport, and while it was 
investigated, it was necessary that he remain 
on the ship. The tenor was being effectively 
consoled on board by Roger de Bruyn, ten- 
or, Sig. Valeri, and Jules Daiber, his man- 
ager, who himself had just made a tem- 
peramental flying-motoring-sailing trip back 
to America. 

‘‘Liberty,’’ began the tenor, pointing to 
the statue, ‘‘but not libertado. They tell 
me, your officials, that my passports are not 
right because they have not been signed by 
the American Consul in Bologna. I don’t 
see how I ean get his signature when there 
is no American Consul in Bologna.’’ 

In truth, however, the tenor did not look 
uneonsolable; he had a distinct sparkle in 
his eye. Moreover if his pictures speak 
truly he has defied time during the last years, 
looking far younger than before, ana nav- 
ing dispensed with the former flourishing 
and hirsute adornment of his face. 

Not being able to solve the puzzle of the 
elusive American consul, the writer sought 
refuge behind the single word, ‘¢Fiume.’’ 
Magie results. The tenor’s face forthwith 
became still happier. 

‘¢Fiume—well I am not here to talk pol- 
ities. But surely every Italian feels that 
Fiume is ours. And as for D’Annunzio, 
he is the hero of the hour. Mark you, very 
soon we shall have an Italian opera in 
‘iume; no Italians can be happy without it, 
t is the opera that must seal their pres- 
nee, 


Opera at Fifty Lire 


‘(In Italy already, music is assuming its 
normal shape, although the ranks of the chor- 
is are still somewhat lean from the absence 
f the men. Everybody is flocking to it, 
Ithough it is very expensive. They tell me 
hat opera prices have been raised here; I 
m not surprised. In my country the charge 
; fifty lire—about ten dollars. Even though 
he exchange on lires is low now, fifty lires 

always fifty lires to an Italian. 

‘‘Byven during the war we had much op- 
ra—and some new works; most of them, I 
elieve you have heard here too. There is 
ne, however, by Zandonai, which is among 
ie best in my opinion. It is his ‘La Via 

lla Fenestra’, a fine melodious work. I 

link in our opera writing we must soon 
ave a re./*ton towards the past. The 

cting 


uction, 





tative of ‘‘Musical America’’ 


present composers seek to submerge the sing- 
er in,a flood of symphony music, and give 
an inferior part to the voice in the opera. 
Distinctly, this is wrong. It is singing, the 
voice, that must be predominant in operatic 
works; for orchestral music, one should write 
a symphony. 

‘And by the way, Italy is beginning now 
to take a new interest in symphony music. 
There is only a handful of orchestral so- 
cieties in Italy now, but attention toward 
them is awakening. In this branch of course, 
we do not compare with the United States, 
but still there is beginning to be new hope.’’ 

In his earlier years, before his entry into 
opera, ‘Sig. Bonci achieved fame as one of 
the most exquisite church singers in Italy. To 
the question as to place of oratorio and 
choral singing in present-day Italy, he said 
it had a remarkably high place even now, 
though it was not presented often. ‘‘Tlow 
ever,’’ he said, ‘‘I have given very success 
ful concerts of the works of Palestrina and 
some of the later church writers, which had 
been received very enthusiastically. I do 
not know if I shall do any singing of this 
kind in America as I shall sing mostly in 


Photos by 
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Opera; I shall be heard in ‘Bohéme’, 
‘Ballo en Maschera’ and others.’ 
At this point Sig. Valeri, an eager listen- 


er, suddenly became enthusiastic. ‘‘It is 
marvellous,’’ he said. ‘‘When Sig. Bonei 
sings in Italy, he raises a tumult. Out of 


the ‘Ballo en Maschera’ he has made his 
own lyri¢ opera. Others have sung it but 
not like him. When he gives ‘Di tu se fi 
dele’ or the ‘FE scherzo od e follia’, especial 
ly, everyone goes wild. ‘Tell me, my dear 
Bonci, how have you made such a brilliant 
aria, out of a piece that before was almost 
unnoticed, ’’ 


No Formula for ‘‘Riccardo’’ 


‘*T cannot say how,’’ was the retort, ‘‘1 
sing as I feel, with no special reasoning or 
thought about it—and invariably I find the 
goes wild. There is no particular for 
mula I can give, but there is never a time 
that I did not have to repeat it. When 
Toscanini first heard me singing it, he came 
behind the stage and embraced me, and said, 
‘Whenever I give the ‘Ballo en Maschera’ 
you must be Riccardo,’ and whenever it is 
Italy, anywhere, [ am Riccardo, 


house 


given in 


‘*PDoes Toscanini ever think of coming to 
America? I do not think so; he is very hap- 
py with his work in Ftaly. For myself, I am 
very happy to be in America again, after 
these six years. In that time I have done 
much singing at the trenches, and often( as 
[ sang my topmost notes in ‘Bohéme,’ 
[ was accompanied by a dull, and very basse 
b-o-o-m, of the canon. It is over now how- 
ever, and I am again in America. My first 
appearance is to be on Oct. 19 in Milwau- 
kee with the Chicago Opera Singers, in 
‘*Ballo en Maschera.’’ TI shall sing this 
opera I believe with Destinn and Titta Kuf- 
fo—it shall be a very happy time for me. 
And then I shall sing other réles, and the 
‘Ballo en Maschero’ and concerts. I am 
very glad.’’ 

This last phrase was said with added gus- 
to, for just then, one of Sig. Bonei’s many 
friends arrived with a pink ecard, which 
meant that the passport had been adjusted 
and that the tenor could land freely in Am- 
erica. Warbling a very happy fioratura 
phrase, Sig. Bonci with Signora Bonei and 
his friends, ran across the gang plank into 
America. FRANCES R. GRANT. 





TUITION FEES GO 
UP IN PHILADELPHIA 


Musie Teachers of All Branch- 
es Agree That Present Rates 
Are Too Low 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 11.—Tuition rates 
may be raised by Philadelphia music teach 
ers, in order to meet the increased cost of 
living. This action was discussed recently 
at a meeting, held on Sept. 29, which was 
attended by the foremost teachers of the 
city, representing all branches of the 
teaching profession. 

It was the general concensus of opinion 
that the raise in rates should not affect 
present contracts, but that they should be 
effective at the expiration of contracts now 
in operation. It was also felt that in cases 
where an adequate raise in rates had been 
made by individual teachers, no additional 
increase in tuition fees should be made. 

A resolution was adopted in which the 
need for increased rates was set forth, and 
attention called to the increased cost of 
living which made this action imperative. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Settlement Opens Music School for Embryo 
Orchestra Players 


Announcement of the openmg of the 
musie school for boys and girls, men and 
women and the organization of a symphony 
orchestra, both under the direction of Nat 
W. Finston, leader of the Rialto Theater 
Orchestra, has been made by the Federation 
Settlement, 240 East 105th St., New York. 
Plans are being made for a series of pub- 


lic coneerts to be given during the win 
ter by this organization. 

Mr. Finston hopes to train from among 
the boys and girls, young men and women 
of East Harlem, some who eventually will 
become worthy members of leading New 
York orchestras. He has volunteered to 
devote a considerable part of each week 
to the development of the school, and it 
is expected that the Federation Settlement 
will eventually become the music center 
for this section of the city. Pauline Marko 
witz, headworker of the Settlement, se 
cured the services of Mr. Finston for the 
school and is co-operating with him to 


insure success. 


WORKING ON MEMORIAL PLAN 


Musicians Are Asked To Suggest Ideas For 
Hammerstein Memento 

George Blumenthal, who recently _ re- 
signed from the management of the Star 
Opera Company to assume similar duties 
with the Hammerstein enterprises to be 
conducted by the widow of the famous im- 
presario has sent out a letter to all the 
prominent musicians in the country, of 
which the following, addressed to John 
McCormack, is an example: 

‘‘Tt has been practically decided to get 
up something in the way of a memorial for 
the late Oscar Hammerstein. To that end, 
the many theatrical managers and imper- 
sarios, now in the eity, have been asked 
to meet for the purpose of formulating a 
plan. I am anxious to get your views along 
these lines and to know how you will co- 
operate with me. 

‘(Of course, I do not need to tell you 
that we all revere Mr. Hammerstein’s me- 
morv, and T think that it is most fitting 
that the many people who come in personal 
contact with him during his most event- 
ful career, should be only too glad to join 


in helping to make this memorial the big 
success that it deserves, 

‘*As you know, I have been directly 
connected with Mr. Hammerstein in his 
many enterprises for the past*twenty-five 
years, and I feel it not only an honor, byt 
[ know that it is my duty in some way to 
help to perpetuate his name and reputa 
tion throughout the coming ages. 

‘*Won’t you let me hear from you as to 
just how you really feel about this pro- 
ject.’? 

It is suggested that anyone interested, 
communicate with Mr. Blumenthal or Mrs, 
Hammerstein at 151 West 38th St., New 
York, 


Jean Cooper Weds Minneapolis Man 

GREENWICH, CONN., Oct. 10.—The 
wedding of Jean Cooper, the young Ameri- 
can contraito, and Lawrence Carpenter of 
Minneapolis took place in the First Pres- 


byterian Church, Greenwich, on Oet. 8. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence have gone on a 
motor trip through the New England 


states, and will make their home in Min- 
neapolis . Miss Cooper and Mr, Carpenter 
met in Minneapolis, when the singer was 
on tour with the Minneapolis Symphony. 


Scotti Opera Company Begins Tour 


The Scotti Grand Opera Company opened 
its fall season in Montreal on the evening 
of Oct. 6 with ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and 
**T,’Oracolo, ’ The tour of the organiza- 
tion will include all the cities of western 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Scotti, the company consists 
of Florence Easton, Marie Sundelius and 
raneesca Peralta, sopranos; Orville Har- 
rold, Francis Maclennan and Mario Ru- 
dolfi, tenors; Jeanne Gordon and Mary Kent, 
contraltos; Louis D’Angelo and Millo Pie- 
co, baritones, and Charles Galagher, basso. 
Carlo Peroni is conductor. 
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Curtain Rises on Boston Symphony’s 39th Season; 
Pierre Monteux’s Conducting Warmly Acclaimed 





Albeniz’s ‘*Catalonia’’ Has Local Premiere at Inaugural Concert—Conductor Thrice Re- 
called After Superb Reading of ‘‘L’Apres Midi’’—Orchestra Shares Honors—Mc- 
Cormack Greeted by Capacity Audience in Symphony Hall—Paul Shirley Begins 
‘*Musical Services of Worship’’ 




















BOSTON, Oct. 11.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under its new conductor, Pierre 
Monteux, opened its 39th season yesterday 
at Symphony Hall. The size and enthusiasm 
of the audience seemed to indicate that this 
season will be the most successful the or- 
chestra has had in many years. 

Mr. Monteux, who is no stranger to Bos- 
ton, having already conducted in this city 
symphony concerts, opera and the Russian 
Ballet, was given an extremely cordial wel- 
come. His program was a characteristically 
interesting one, consisting of Beethoven’s 
Sercond Symphony, Franck’s ‘‘Le Chas- 
seur Maudit,’’ Debussy’s ‘‘ Afternoon of a 
Faune,’’ and Albeniz’s ‘‘Catalonia,’’ played 
in Boston for the first time. The Symphony 
audiences contain persons of widely differ- 
ing tastes and it is not easy to please them 
all. Judging by Mr. Monteux’s programs, 
he will certainly please as many as is hu- 
manly possible. 

The Second Symphony, of course, was for 
the older generation, and for the people who 
‘‘like what they know.’’ There were evi- 
dently a good many of them present, tak- 
ing as evidence the volume of applause after 
the symphony. Debussy’s ‘‘ Afternoon of a 
Faune’’ was the musical climax of the pro- 
gram. No more beautiful performance of this 
wonderful prelude has been heard in Bos- 
ton. For beauty of tone, convincing tempo, 
color and emotional warmth, Mr. Monteux’s 
interpretation was one to be long remem- 
bered. The audience recalled him three times 
after the prelude, in demonstration of its 
appreciation. Three members of the orches- 
tra also distinguished themselves in the solo 
passages allotted them by the score; they 
were Messrs. Laurent, flute; Longy, oboe, 
and Fradkin, violin. 

A dramatic quality not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with Franck was brought out in his 
tone poem. The subject, to be sure, is dra- 
matic, but whether the music sounds truly 
descriptive depends upon the insight of the 
conductor. 

Albeniz’s ‘‘Catalonia,’’ the first number 
in a three-part Folk Suite, made a brilliant 
finale. Unconcerned with the sophistications 
cf symphonic development, it is overflowing 
with vitality and the spirit of festivity. 
Dance tunes predominate and the wholesome 
delight in strong, even if obvious, rhythms 
is refreshing. 

In this concert the orchestra showed itself 
a virtuoso in the most refined and subtle 
music and also in the most brilliant and 
spectacular. Mr. Monteux shared the ap- 
plause with the entire orchestra, which was 
compelled to rise several times during the 
concert. 

j Reception to Monteux 

A reception to Mr. Monteux and Mrs, 
Monteux was given last Friday evening by 
the Harvard Musical Association, at the 
clubhouse on Chestnut Street. After a for- 
mal welcome to the Conductor and Mrs. 
Monteux, all present adjourned to the music 
room for a short concert by six members 
of the Longy Club. The numbers were: Loe- 
illet, Sonata for violin, flute and piano; 
Handel, Sonata for ’cello and piano; Bonis, 
Suite for violin, flute and piano; Loeffler, 
Two Rhapsodies for oboe, viola and piano. 
The musicians, almost all being members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, were 
Renee Longy-Miquelle, piano; Fernand 
Thillois, violin; Frederic Deneyer, viola; 
George Miquelle, ’cello; Georges Laurent, 
flute, and Georges Longy, oboe. 

Among the Boston musicians at the re- 
ception were Percy Lee Atherton, William 
Arms Fisher, Fredric Fradkin, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, Charlotte Williams Hills, 
Laura Littlefield, Charles Fontaine Manney, 
Ernest Mitchell, Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, 
Stephen Townsend, Frederick W. Wodell, 
Georges Longy and the members of the 
Longy Club. 





Jolin McCormack gave his first concert 
of the season in Boston, last week, as the 
second of the Sunday afternoon series in 
Symphony Hall. He was greeted by his usual 
capacity audience, which heartily applauded 


his singing of the following program: Han- 
del, Airs from Music Scevola and Rodelinda; 
Peel,‘‘O, Like a Queen’s Her Happy Tread’’; 
Foote, ‘‘The Red Rose Whispers of Pas- 
sion’’; Marshall, ‘‘The Sensitive Plant’’; 
Whiting, ‘‘A Birthday’’; four Irish folk- 
songs; Schneider, ‘‘Only You’’; Negro 
Spiritual, ‘‘Go Down, Moses’’; Burleigh, 
‘‘Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child’’; Chadwick, ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song.’’ 

Winston Wilkinson, as the assisting vio- 


linist, played two groups of solos, and Edwin, 


Schneider was the accompanist. 

Paul Shirley, the viola d’amore soloist, 
also a member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, is directing a series of Sunday even- 
ing ‘‘ Musical Services of Worship,’’ in the 
Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Cambridge. Mr. Shirley evolved his musical 
form of service last year and a trial then 
proved so successful that he was engaged 
to arrange several series of such services 
for this and other churches near Boston. 

The first service of this season in the Ep- 
worth Church was held last Sunday and the 
success of the plan is apparent from the 
fact that the congregation was the largest 
ever assembled in that church. Mr. Shirley 
was assisted by Julius Theodorowicz, violin- 
ist; Carl Stockbridge, ’cellist, and Theodore 


Cella, harpist, members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His program included these 
works: Mascagni, Prelude and Siciliana; 
Grimm, ‘‘Invocation’’; Svendsen, ‘‘Ro- 
mance’’; Renaud, ‘‘ Meditation’’; Alvars, 
‘*Papagallo’’; Chopin, Nocturne, Op. 9; 
Paderewski, Minuet; MacDowell, ‘‘To a 
Water Lily’’; Wagner, Bridal Chorus from 
‘* Lohengrin. ’’ 

Another Boston musician has been en- 
gaged as soloist by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Martha Baird, pianist, who has 
ust returned from ‘‘Y’’ entertainment ser- 
vice in France, will play with the orchestra 
in Cambridge on Feb. 12. 

Edward Builingame Hill, the Boston com- 
poser, will be represented on the first pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
month by his delightful suite, ‘‘Stevenson- 
iana.’’ Henri Rabaud introduced the suite 
last year to Boston audiences. 

Edith Noyes Greene, composer, teacher 
and president of the Musie Lover’s Club, 
entertained more than 100 members of the 
Edith Noyes Club, last week, at her home 
in Framingham. The Edith Noyes Club was 
founded last March by 20 of Mrs. Greene’s 
older pupils, and the membership has al- 
ready doubled several times. 

CHARLES REPPER. 








Adolph Bolm, Creator of New Art 














O those who aim to categorize all art, 

Adolph Bolm must afford a constant 
puzzle. More than merely mime, more than 
merely stage-director, his art is one that 
weaves together the threads of painting, mu- 
sic and drama. Even beyond this, perhaps, 
his work has in it something of sorcery; 
a strange command has he over the un- 
human creatures of earth. For him gar- 
goyles leave their stony perches to grimace 
and smirk before an audience; strange 
creatures, conceptions of the Muscovite 
mind, have assumed life and strutted about 
upon a stage.. And this year he will com- 
mand into being new forms—personages of 
an old Italian Legend, of the epoch of 
Gozzi and Pietro Longhi, the Venetian 
painter, on one hand, and on the other, the 
Spanish contemporaries of Velasquez. 

A constant fervor possesses him when he 
speaks of -his work—an enthusiasm pecul- 
iarly belonging to those who are masters of 
their metiers. _ 

‘*To be doing these two new works,’’ he 
began, ‘‘is of tremendous importance to me. 
In the first place the works have in them a 
new thrill, a spark of the hitherto undis- 
covered, which is at the same time worth- 
while. In the second place they give me the 
opportunity of producing something of the 
fantastic, the unreal. In this last I find 
my solution of what the operatic theater 
should offer. For the serious literary work, 
one may go to the drama, for music one 
ought seek the symphony—but in that hyb- 
rid combination of sound and picture, there 
should always be some touch of the fanci- 
ful, where for a time men may indulge in the 
thrill of the unreal. 

‘*Mr. Prokofieff’s Opera, ‘The Love for 
Three Oranges’ is quite a complicated 
fairy-legend founded on an Italian tale of 
the twelfth Century. Count Carlo Gozzi, 
the great apostle of the Commedia de Arte, 
who lived from 1722 to 1806, made the leg- 
end into a play. It may interest Americans 
to know that the Memoirs of Count Gozzi 
have been translated by J. A. Symonds, and 
in them may be found a translation of this 
story. The tale deals with a Prince who 
was dying of hypochondria and who can 
only be cured by laughter. To attain this 
it is ordained that he must seek Three 
Oranges, and his adventures in search for 
these is the subject of the opera. Extremely 
complicated in technical action and music, 
it affords tremendous possibilities for pla- 
stic and mimic dipslay and gorgeous scenic 
effects. Boris Anisfeld, 2. truly great paint- 
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er, has lent his fine art in interpreting these 
ast. 

‘*The Carpenter Ballet, ‘The Birthday of 
the Infanta’ written to the Wilde tale, is an 
exquisitely delicate work. As is known, it 
is the story of a deformed creature, who is 
in love with the beautiful Infanta. On 
catching sight of himself in a mirror, for the 
first time, however, he realizes his hideous- 
ness and how repellant he must be to her, 
and dies in despair. At first I was rather 
reticent about taking the part of the de- 
formed Pedro; it is natural that one should 
prefer to picture only the beautiful. But 
Mr. Carpenter insisted that I should do so, 
and since rehearsing the réle it has become 
for me one of my best parts. There is a 
glory, a beauty, about ugliness which such 
men as Goya and Rodin recognized. It has 
become for me the tragic, character réle 
which I love to interpret. It is terrific work, 
of course. For eighteen minutes, with few 
interruptions I am alone on the stage and 
must hold the audience by my interpretation 
of the tragedy of that poor, deformed be- 
ing. I have learned to comprehend the great 
intensity of the part, and to interpret it— 
even to rehearse it—racks one physically 
and in spirit. 

‘What I love best about my work per- 
haps is that. I am able to give life to art, 
to compositions which might otherwise lie 
cobwebbed and unexploited. ‘Coq d’Or,’ 
‘Petrushka’ and others existed, but it was 
necessary for someone to transform them 
into living things. Then too, for me, they 
are a change, going from the older Russian 
works which I did last year, to modern 
Russian thought and American thought. Mr. 
Carpenter, borrowing a Spanish legend, has 
given suggestions of Spain in his music, and 
these I must bring into the works. For the 
scenery, Robert Jones has given admirable 
ideas of the courtly grandeur of the days 
of Velasquez. Besides these compositions 
there are many others which I want to 
stage; products of American musicians such 
as Loeffler, Griffes, Gilbert in whose work 
I am greatly interested. I hope in time I 
shall be enabled to do this. And then, of 
course, it is also necessary that I remind the 
public that I am a dancer, that I wish to 
interpret such lovely works as those of De- 
bussy, Albeniz, Stravinsky, Prokofieff and 
others; and by the way, there is an exquisite 
ballet of Stravinsky which the composer has 
consented to have produced if I stage it. 
Most eager am I to give this resplendant 
work. For the present, however, I am work- 
ing on the two productions for the Chicago 
Opera Season, and on my own work for my 
tour which I shall make with Mr. Barrére, 
the Little Symphony and my own Ballet 
Intime.’’ 

Connoiseur as he is of art, music and 
drama, those who saw Mr. Bolm breathe 


force into ‘‘Coq d’Or’’ and ‘‘Petrushka,’’ 
wait eagerly to glimpse at these new worlds 
of grotesquerie and delight. 


F. R. G. 


WOULD BAR ANTHEM. 
FROM HYMN BOOK 


Bishop’s Proposal At Detro 
Meeting Will Probably 


Be Defeated 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 11.—A bombs}, 
was thrown into the House of Bishops 
day by Bishop J. B. Cheshire of Sout 


Carolina, who proposed a resolution to on 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘\ 
Country, ’Tis of Thee’’ from the* yn, 


hymnal, just printed. 

This is the first time the national a), 
them has ever been printed in a hymna 
of the Episcopal Church, and it was in 
serted in response to a wide-spread de 
mand. Biskop Cheshire said his son hb; 
spilt his blood in France, but he objecte 
to the inclusion of a hymn addressed to ¢} 
flag instead of to Almighty God. He sai: 

‘*T don’t believe in worshipping stand 
ards, as was done in the Roman Empire. 

This evoked a strong protest from Bis), 
op James H. Darlington, of Harrisburg 
Pa., who said: 

‘*T wonder that anyone should object t: 
singing the national anthem at any tim 
and in any place.’’ , 

The resolution was finally placed on thi 
calendar for further discussion and in viey 
of the temper of the House it will be 4d 
feated by a decisive majority. 





, Beethoven Association Organized by 


Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer has established, in con 
junction with a number of other promi 
nent artists, an organization which, unde: 
the name of The Beethoven Association, 
will have as its object a series of concerts 
of chamber-music devoted exclusively to 
vocal and instrumental compositions of 
that master. The concerts will be given 
in New York purely in a spirit of artistic 
fraternity, none of the members reeciving 
any pay for their services, the net pro 
ceeds of which will be donated for some 
purpose of musical interest to be determin 
ed at the close of the season by vote of 
members of the society. 





Activities of Dudley Buck Pupils 


Pupils of Dudley Buck, the New York 
vocal teacher, who are making important 
appearances this season, include Katherine 
Galloway, who is appearing at the Winter 
Garden in ‘‘Monte Cristo, Jr.’’; Thomas 
Conkey, who is singing in ‘‘ Fiddlers 
Three’’ and who returns to New York in 
a few months, to be co-star in a new play 
with Tavie Belge; Edgar Schofield soloist at 
the Worcester Festival; Marjorie Pring- 
le, singing in Detroit, at the Madison Thea 
ter; Valerie McLaughlin, with vaudeville 
act ‘‘The Three Melody Maids,’’ and Mar- 
jorie McClintock, with the new Morosce 
play, ‘‘So Long Lady.’’ 





Werrenrath Begins Busy Season 


Reinald Werrenrath began his season with 
a recital in Burlington, Vt., on the evening 
of Sept. 30, where he was assisted by Ma- 
rian Keeler, coloratura soprano. This was 
the first of twenty-three engagements in less 
than three weeks. Mr. Werrenrath also sang 
at the festivals in Pittsfield and Worcester, 
Mass. 





STAR OPERA COMPANY 


Lexington Theatre 
LEXINCTON AVE., Sist STREET 
Opening cf the preliminary season with a 
Gala Performance of 
‘Die Meistersinger’’ Concert 
Wagner 
Conductor, THEODORE SPIERING 
With Margarete Ober-Arndt—Elsa Foerster— 

Ludwig Eybisch—Albert Reiss— Hermann 


Weil—Carl Braun. 
AND 
“A NICHT IN GRANADA’’ 
, By Kreutzer 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor 
With Elsa Diemer, (debut) —Teles Longtin, (debut) 
—Otto Goritz—Albert Reiss—Oskar Hoff- 
man— Salvatore Solte. : 


Tues., Oct. 21 ) « ' " 
tr Re oo 2 | Zar und Zimmerman 
“Czar and Carpenter’ 


Thurs., Oct. 23 


Friday, October 24 “Die Fledermaus” 


Sat. Mat., Oct. 25 
“The Bat’ 


Sat. Eve., Oct. 25 
Sunday, October 26— 
First Sunday Wagner Concert 
‘The Flying Dutchman’”’ 
THEODORE SPIERING, Conductor 


Seats now on sale at box office 
Steinway Piano used exclusively 
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(orinne Rider-Kelsey Tells of Diffi- 

ulties Confronting Would-Be Vo- 
Girl-Students Attracted by 
Superficial Details—‘‘Finest De- 
oration a Studio Can Have Is a 
Good Teacher in It’’—Study for 
wo or Three Years on Techinque 
Opera Craze and Its Results 
Discounts Temptations of Stu- 


alist 


nly 


dents in America 


‘orinne Rider-Kelsey was ‘‘having her 


ibles,’’ as she expressed it, when the 
iter came into her artistic apartment re- 
itly. Not for her the universal complaint 

‘all packed up and no place to go,’’ 

swever; more that of distributing her pret- 
y things as promptly as possible around a 
new habitation, and of so doing without in- 
terfering with the activities of the paint- 
rs, ete., on the one hand, and on the other 
with the prosecution of a busy teaching 
season and a recital, planned for next Jan- 
lary. 

But none of these were writing any wrin- 
kles on her brow. (Nor was anything else, 
bien entendu, except figuratively.) What 
was coneerning her was the plight of a 
young singer who had recently come to her 
for advice about a voice practically lost 
through carelessness of her teacher; and 
\Ime. Rider-Kelsey was moved by the story 
to express herself forcibly on teachers in 
general, and on unscrupulous ones in par- 
ticular. 

‘‘Tt seems as though I’ve met so many 
instances of that sort of thing lately. Now, 
that girl had a perfectly beautiful organ,’’ 
the singer said, indignantly. ‘‘It had been 
pushed and pressed back in the effort to give 
a velvety, mellow quality to certain tones, 
utterly irrespective of the fact that the whole 
rest of her voice was being sacrificed for 
the sake of a few notes. The trouble was, 
her teacher didn’t sing.’’ 

‘¢You think all singing-teachers should?’’ 

‘‘Should or should have, certainly; and 
successfully, what’s more. This city, like 
every other, is full of people who pretend 
to know about singing and don’t. Singing 
isn’t altogether what you hear; it’s what 
you feel. You’ve got to feel your voice in 
the right place before you can bring out 
your tones properly, and keep on bringing 
them out properly. Why, I heard a man give 
a singing lesson the other day who was in 
another branch of musie altogether and who 
had told me frankly he didn’t know a thing 
about voice production. I don’t see how he 
dared do it. Don’t these people realize what 
a fearfully delicate thing the human voice 
is??? 

Her face was intent, flushed as she spoke. 
It was evidently a subject on which she felt 
leeply. 

When Youth Goes 

‘‘Tt’s all very well, even, that sort of 
thing, when a girl’s voice is young and fresh, 
She sings for a while, gets applause, ad- 
miration, and thinks it will all last forever; 
but when she’s about 30 or 35, and finds 
things aren’t going so well with her voice, 
and meantime has staked everything on 
her singing; what then? It gives her to 
think, as the French say, I can tefl you. 
Most of the trouble, in one sense, is with 
the girls themselves. I mean that if a girl 

ould realize that what she needs more in 
singing than anything else except a voice, 
is good common-sense, there would be less 
opportunity for a careless or an unprinci- 
vled teacher to damage her voice. 

‘A girl starts in, for example, with the 
idea that’‘I want to learn to sing songs.’ 
That isn’t at all what she needs. She needs 
to learn to sing anything that her compass 
nd her type of voice will allow. And that’s 

ily done by two or three years of learning 
low to sing. The rest is nothing; after you 
have your voice, A man once said, when he 

is asked why he taught his pupil to play 
ly one concerto, while other piano-teach- 

s tried to cram three or four into theirs, 

Vhy, if you ean play that, you can play 

ything.’ It’s the same _ principle; one 

uld know how to sit down (or stand up) 
the job of merely getting vocal tech- 
jue, Of course, it isn’t as much fun as to 
rn songs; but it ought to be getting bet- 

every day. Look at Schumann-Heink, 

li Lehmann, not to mention Patti; see 

w those voices have lasted; and why? Be- 

ise they had technique first. 

‘T know a girl who tried for three years; 

what? Just to get a certain effect of 

‘tness in tone; she should have spent that 


ie in getting perfect command of her 
t\ne-production, and effects would have 





Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Concert Soprano, and Teacher, who has achieved a noteworthy 


position in both fields as well as in church singing 


come. But girls rave about a teacher’s stu- 
dio, and how stunning it is; or how ‘fas- 
cinating sweet’ or ‘deliciously caveman- 
like,’ as the case may be, his personality is; 
without seeming to realize that the finest 
decoration a studio can have is a good 
teacher, and that your teacher’s person- 
ality only matters according as he or she 
helps you to sing better.’’ 

We spoke of a certain case that years ago 
had come under the writer’s observation, in 
which affected ‘‘brutality’’ had won much 
kudos for a man who was half or more 
charlatan, and Mme. Rider-Kelsey said :— 


Choosing A Teacher 


‘“When I first came to New York, as a 
young girl, I had to choose ultimately 
among three teachers. One of them, an ex- 
cellent musician, had never sung a note in 
his life. The second was a wonderful coach; 
he could teach you how to sing a song, per- 
haps better than anyone I ever knew. The 
third one I eventually went to, and I’ll tell 
you why. The reason I didn’t go to the 
first was, because his surroundings repelled 
me so; he was as careless about keeping 
appointments as about his person and his 
place, and I couldn’t somehow feel I’d get 
any thorough grounding from him. The see- 
ond one flattered me almost to death. He 
assured me my voice was ‘wonderful,’ and 
didn’t need any improvement. All I needed 
was his coaching. Now, I knew better than 
that. The last one was quite different.’’ 

‘*How?’’ 

‘*He said, ‘Yes, you scoop very badly.’ 
Why, I thought I hadn’t heard him right. 
But he went calmly on. He said that if I 
had health and worked hard, I could over- 
come those defects readily. His frankness 
impressed me so much, I decided to study 
with him; and as it turnea out, I made a 
wise choice. It was Frederick Torrens, and 
I am very glad to record my gratitude to 
his teaching.’’ 


Opera Craze a Drawback 


‘*The teacher ought to be a musician, not 
merely have a musical mind,’’ the singer 
continued. ‘‘ For the singer who wants to be 
a real singer should, first of all, be a musi- 
cian. I think the craze for opera is responsi- 
ble for a great deal of careless work. It 
has destroyed the musical ideals of a great 
many; not that many of the great opera 
singers are not musicians. But what I mean 
is, girls fill their minds with sensational 
stories of how this one and that suddenly 
leaped to fame in a night; and they don’t 
know the first thing of all the work that 
went before. Then, too, the ideals of the 
musicianly singer are impaired if she gets 
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the habit of unduly prolonging top-notes, 
forcing the voice, over-ornamenting her de- 
livery of cadenzas, and so on; the applause 
of the opera-goer is only too often for the 
inartistic, and it takes a level head to re- 
alize that applause doesn’t mean success, 
and that some kinds of applause are bet- 
ter dispensed with than not. Then there is 
so much emphasis laid on acting, nowadays. 
In the old days, if you could sing wonder- 
fully and act sufficiently, you were an opera- 
singer; but because of present craze for 
acting, the student often wants to act won- 
derfully, and jut sing sufficiently. ’’ 

‘‘How about temptations assailing the 
student?’’ 

‘*What a girl needs above all else, is a 
level head, as I said before. People have 
asked me this same question, and I can only 
say that I have never seen any instance of 
any trouble; I’ve heard of no cases in this 
country corresponding to the stories that 
come to us from Europe. A girl needs to 
take her mother’s advice, as I told a girl 
who asked me recently about a financial back- 
er; and it’s wise not to be under obligation 
if you can help it, to either a man or 
woman, Get a church position; many of the 
biggest singers began that way. Do accom- 
panying in your spare time; it’s splendid 
practice in musicianship, and you absorb 
the atmosphere and a lot of teaching un- 
consciously. Paint dinner-cards if you have 
the talent. Oh, there are hundreds of things 
a girl can do who has courage and talent 
and is determined to succeed.’’ 

CLARE PEELER. 





Oscar Hatch Hawley Named Chief Band- 
master of Fourth Division, U. S. A. 


At a meeting of all the bandleaders of 
the Fourth Division, U. 8. A., held recent- 
ly, Osear Hatch Hawley was named chief 
bandmaster of the Division. Lieutenant 
Hawley is now in duty at Fort Sheridan, 
Tll., in connection with the strike at Gary. 





Roda Marzio To Sing With Puccini Opera 
Company at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Roda Marzio, New York lyric-dramatic 
soprano, who won success in operatic appear- 
ances recently in Brooklyn, will be heard as 
Santuzza in ‘‘Cavelleria Rusticana’’ with 
the Puccini Opera Company at Proctor’s 
Theater, Elizabeth, N. J. The performance 
is scheduled for Oct. 19. 








Daniel Mayer has just received a cable 
from London stating that Frederick Lam- 
ond, the pianist, gave two successful re- 
citals in London on Sept. 20 and Oct. 4. 


MUNICIPAL RECITALS 
BEGIN IN PITTSBURGH 


Hear Heinroth and Koch 
Institute Faculty in Con- 
cert—Gamble 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 11. 


organ 
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the sound of the Vox Humana is 
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The weekly recitals of thes: 
able organists mean much to the musica 
lite of the Iron City. 

Among the organists to give recitals are 
Walter Wild, F. R. C. O., and Edward E 
Harris. Mr. Wild was assisted by Mrs. 
Edith Crill Wild, soprano of the Christ 
Methodist Church. Mr. Harris had as his 
soloist Mrs. Rose Leader Chislett, contralto. 
Both organists and soloists are of the best 
in the city. 

On Thursday night at Carnegie Hall, 
Northside, the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute faculty gave a recital before an ap 
preciate audience. Mrs. Romaine Smith 
Russell, a soprano who is known for her 
diction and beauty of tone, gave a num 
ber of songs, ranging from Fay Foster to 
Victor Herbert with a stop-over at William 
Wentzell. Mr. WentzZell played groups of 
piano pieces including numbers by Grain- 
ger and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Conover, 
eellist, played the Saint-Saéns ‘“ Allegro 
Appasionata’’ and Mr. Shumaker, violin 
ist, the Vieuxtemps ‘‘ Fantasie Appasion 
ata.’’ Dallmeyer Russell was the accom 
panist. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute is un 
doubtedly our most progressive organiza- 
tion. It numbers some nine locations, and 
up to date Apollo, Mars, and Parnassus 
and the Alleghany Valley have not report 
ed, 

Ernest Gamble and his doughty concert 
party are back in town after a long stay 
abroad. They went abroad for the Over 
seas Theater League, with Sothern and 
Marlowe, Elsie Janis, Margaret Wilson, et. 
al. They had appearances at Sarah Bern 
hardt’s ‘‘At Home,’’ in Paris and they 
appeared before all the different national 
ities of soldiers. Verna Page, the well 
known violinist, was with the party. Pitts 
burgh is very glad they are back. Ernest 
Gamble and his associates are identified 
with the Pittsburgh College of Music. This 
college has a faculty that may be boasted 
about, as the roster represents—well, you 
simply are not a leading musician if your 
name is not among those present. . 

Adolph Foerster is home from Mt. Cle 
mens after an unpleasant vacation with 
rheumatism. The city is thinking about 
sending down the municipal band to ser 
enade him, we are so happy in his recoy 
ery. H. B. G. 
CRITICS HEAR STRAUSS’ WORK 


First Rehearsal of ‘“The Woman Without 
A Shadow’’ at Vienna 


VIENNA, Oct. 7.—Richard Strauss’s new 
opera, ‘‘Die Frau Ohne Schatten’’ was put 
in general rehearsal before an audience of 
Vienna critics, correspondents and publish- 
ers’ agents, among them the Italian Son- 
sogno, 

The orchestration is said to show Strauss’s 
genius to greatest advantage. Melodically, 
‘*The Chorus of Unborn Children’? is rated 
highest. Two themes are combined; one 
‘*Klectra’’-like, the other lyric with the 
‘*Rosenkavalier.’’ The book is by Hof- 
mannsthal, Frau Jevitza and Herr Vayr 
won honors in singing and Strauss was en 
thusiastically congratulated by orchestra and 
crities alike. The first public production is 
sold out. 


Italian Federation Gives ‘‘Aida’’ at 
Brooklyn Academy 


The Italian Lyric Federation gave a per- 
formance of ‘‘Aida’’ at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music on Sept. 25. Mr. Zenovieff, 
Mr. Picco, Mr, De Biasi, who displayed fine 
voices, were heard as Rhadames, Amonasro 
and Kamfis. Miss Freeman was applauded 
as Aida. Miss Poggi’s voice was excellently 
suited to the réle of Amneris. 


Votichenko Returns to New York 

Sasha Votichenko, who recently returned 
to New York from a holiday spent in Cana 
da, will go on tour with the Russian Sym 
phony Orchestra during November. He will 
be soloist on the tympanon of which he is 
the most prominent exponent, and the or- 
chestra under Modest Altschuler will play 
several of his compositions. 
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Unique Project Devised To Aid Young American Composer 








Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk Believes 
That Young Composers Should Be 
Given Opportunity To Present 
Their Works and Aid In Having 
Them Published 
NDIANA, home of geniuses, promises also 

to be the home of a movement destined 
to be of significance in the life of the 
young American composer. It will be if 
the plans of Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk 
work out—and Mrs. Polk has a way of 
making her ideals and aspirations take 





form. 

Mrs. Porterfield Polk has outlined a pro- 
ject which will have its initial demonstration 
in her home city next spring. If found 
practical, the innovation will be carried to 
other states, until it becomes a part of the 
musical life of the entire country. Briefly, 
her plans is to give at Greenwood, Ind., 
a ‘‘Composers’ Festival’’ at which com- 
posers of national prominence will appear 
to play their own works and give short 
talks to the younger writers. The major 
part of the programs will be devoted to 
the works of young composers whose writ- 
ings justify public presentation. 

‘‘T believe that in no part of our music- 
al life have we been so lax as in the aid 
and encouragement we have given the 
young composer,’’ Mrs. Polk said, during 
a recent visit to New York. ‘‘The music 
critics and the publishers appear to be in 
league to prevent the appearance of any 
work that shows originality, they want the 
‘sure thing.’ the composition written on 
lines as sterotyped as bread and butter. 
Because of this attitude the composer who 
has originality, who dares write otherwise 
than in the traditional manner may starve 
in this country: for all the help he gets. 
I believe that we have gifted composers 
whose work only needs presentation to be 
acclaimed by the musical public—but these 
works must have presentation to become 
known.’’ 
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Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, who is Plan- 
ning To Help Young Composers Through- 
out Country 


Mrs. Polk is fortunate in having an ideal 
setting in which to present her project. 
At Greenwood, which is a suburb of Indi- 
anapolis, a handsome community house is 
being erected as a gift to the little city 
from Mrs. Polk’s father-in-law. It will 
contain an ample auditorium and smaller 
music rooms—all the equipment necessary: 
for the festival which Mrs. Polk is arrang- 
ing to take place during the last week in 
May. 


Will Defend Originality 


‘‘The idea for my composers’ festival 
came to me through my own experience,’’ 
Mrs. Polk tells, ‘‘I began to write songs 
a few years ago, and I invariably found 


Indiana Woman Arranges Composers 
Festival In Her Home City To En- 
courage Young Musicians of the 
State—First Annual Event Will 
Take Place Next May 

that it was the originality in them which 

called forth criticism. I realized at that 

time what a tragedy such a situation would 
be to a young writer who had to depend 
on his compositions for his livelihood. 

Gradually the idea unfolded in my mind, 

and ripened with the gift to my home 

city which made the auditorium possible. 

‘‘The young composers whose works 
will be on the programs for this initial 
festival will be from Indiana,’’ Mrs. Polk 
said, ‘‘But I hope to extend this plan to 
include every state in the Union, It is 
my belief that we should not only arrange 
to give hearing to compositions of merit, 
but also arrange for their publication. 
Afterward I shall work out a similar plan 
in Florida, where I have my winter home, 
and then take up the projects in other 
States. It is my thought that the music 
clubs will sponsor the projects, which 
should include an annual composers’ festi- 
val, preferably held at the State Capitol, 
with prominent musicians of the state to 
pass on compositions to appear on the pro- 
grams. There should also be prizes in 
various classes, prizes substantial enough 
to arouse the interest of composers Of me- 
rit. The full details of the festival are 
not as yet complete but they will appear 
in MusicAL AMERICA as soon as they are 
decided upon.’’ 

Mrs. Polk has made several fine contri- 
butions to American song literature in a 
group of songs which the house of J. Fisch- 
er & Bro., is publishing this fall. They 
include her ‘‘Garden of Roses,’’ ‘‘Just a 
Ray of Sunshine,’’ and a song dedicated to 
the community music movement, entitled 
‘¢ America, We Sing To You,’’ which will 
have its first presentation at the annual 
community song day this fall. 

MAY STANLEY. 














Champions Mechanical Music 
As a Real Boon to Piano Teacher 

















Player and Talking Machine Is Elevating and Improving 


Public¢ Taste — No More ‘‘Raw 


Material’’ For the 


Teacher Since Their Advent 


By ALEXANDER BERNE 
Ts IN’T you find that the player-piano 

hast hurt your business?’’ is a ques- 
tion that is constantly asked of the piano 
When I reply, as I in- 
variably do, and 
very emphatically 
‘“No, indeed! On 
the contrary, it is 
the greatest boon 
that the profes- 
sional music teach- 
er has ever 
known,’’ my ans- 
wer is received with 
amazement in prac- 
tically every in- 
stance. 

The general pub- 
lie loses sight of 
two important 
facts: the use of 
our so-called ‘‘ can- 
ned-music’’ as a 
supreme power in 
cultivating and elevating the popular taste, 
and the inborn desire of every human being 
for personal expression. It is the latter 
psychologic fact that is the saving and mak- 
ing of the music teacher. 

Through the medium of the player-piano 
and the talking machine the development of 
musical appreciation in America has been 
advanced, almost at one leap, from thirty 
to fifty years. Any mode household of to- 
‘ay can have in its posscosion a répertoire 
if the great masters available for immediate 
performance and audition, and, from a me- 
chanical point of view, flawlessly rendered. 


teacher of to-day. 





Alexander Berne 





A REAL OPPORTUNTY 


to save on a Knabe piano. I have a $400 cash 
credit at the Knabe Company to sell at sacrifice. 
Address Felix Orman, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


POSITION WANTED—As Secretary: Accom 
panist, young man. Address Box: ~~ Be 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave. 


This contribution of science has _ eradi- 
cated, by one master stroke, the years that 
would, ordinarily, have been consumed in the 
painfully slow and painstaking process of 
educating a people practically untouched by 
an atmosphere such as tradition and the 
centuries of the past have produced in 
Europe. The thirstiest of mortals may drink 
his fill at the founts of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bach, Schumann, Tchaikovsky—and in his 
own sweet home! And through this miracle 
of man’s brain are his children educated to 
a degree that makes them discriminating and 
cultured. The ear is developed and the 
rhythmie sense that exists in almost every 
child, sways gleefully to the meter of his 
little heart’s desire. The parent, whose 
spring of life has been made autumnal by a 
constant struggle for maintenance, can satis- 
fy his craving for his music. 

‘*But’’ it is contended ‘‘how about the 


people who desire and play nothing but the 
jazzy and trashy effusions of the day and 
who have not a decent roll or record in the 
house? ’’ 

It is true that there are some households 
thus afflicted but, from a comparative point 
of view, they are few. There are many 
things of real merit being written to-day 
and classed as ‘‘popular music.’’ You will 
find, among the writers of the day, men 
who have studied for years with masters 
and who have composed works, in the past, 
that show a thorough knowledge of theory in 
all its branches, These writers are, in a 
great measure, elevating the class of music 
that is in popular favor. On the other hand, 
I contend that the average man yearns for 
the best in music, or rather, let us say, the 
better music, for only those who have spent 
years in study and concert-going, or both, 
can really say what is the best music. Any 
number of instances can I cite, where friends 
of mine have started their collections of 
records and rolls with the ‘‘popular’’ com- 
positions and slowly but surely added good 
works until the better style of music as- 
sumed permanent sway and the trashy num- 
bers that infested their library were in a 
pitiful minority. 

Poor music takes at first because it is 
‘featechy;’’ then it becomes sickening—and 
dies. Good music is never ‘‘catchy;’’ it 
may grip one at first, but its very whole- 
someness and healthfulness give it strength 





and permanency—and it never dies. | 
not a characteristic boast of the av. 

phonograph owner, when he brings hon 
plays a new record that ‘‘it is a Red 

record?’’ His tone is one of triumph 

awe, and often the purchase of artist 
cords and rolls entails many little sacri 
that we know not of. Can there be 

doubt in our minds that we really de 
and aim for the best in music just as we 
in most of the arts that are commensu: 
with the teachings of philosophy and 

igion? 

How does all this aid the music teac! 
The answer is simplicity itself. The hw 
heart has an insatiable desire for pers 
expression. No matter how poorly we 
have been vocally endowed we all want 


sing. ‘‘I’d give anything to be abk 
play’’ is an expression mildewed with t: 
ness. Next to one’s own ability to 


lies the wish to hear some loved one p 
What true parent would not rather hear 
own offspring creep through a beginn 
piece than listen to a whole recital by 

greatest artist of the concert stage? I h 
seen parents sit enraptured while their c| 
performed in a truly painful and labori 
manner. And thus the music teacher 
called in to doctor to the needs of 

patient. 

From the very cradle has the child hes 
music and the sensitive ear has been de\ 
oped. If the parents are discriminating, ¢ 
prospective pupil has been ‘‘fed up’’ 
nothing but the best, and the teacher, j 
through the aid of ‘‘ecanned music,’’ ha: 
case before him that can never be terme | 
‘‘raw material.’’ And let us not overlook 
the work that is being done in the schools 
to educate the children through the mediun 
of the mechanical instruments. Even tli 
most remote ‘‘deestrict skewl’’ has its pho: 
ograph, and the purchase of suitable recor. 
is an important factor in the work of tli 
country school-teacher. 

Let us never, then, turn up our nose at 
the player-piano or any other mechanic! 
contrivance that has been presented to 4 
world hungry for every expression of tli 
mystic muse, and let us be supremely thank 
ful that we live in an age that has been 
sweetened and bettered by the existence of 
instruments that can and do produce ‘‘ cau 
ned musie.’’ 





Frances Ingram Charms South Dakotans 


YANKTON, 8. D., Oct. 10.—Frances Ing 
ram, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a delightful recital at th: 
Congregational Church recently under the 
management of the Conservatory of Music 
of Yankton College, Prof. L. N. Dailey, di 
rector. Of the first group the ‘‘ Nightin 
gales of Lincoln’s Inn’’ was the favorite. 
‘*Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’’ from ‘‘Sam 
son and Delilah’’ and the ‘‘ Habanera’’ from 
‘*Carmen’’ both showed the artist’s voice 
to advantage. Miss Ingram responded to 
several encores. Miss Ingram’s accompani 
ments were played satisfactory by Opal Bul 
lard of Sioux City, Ia. O. H, A. 





Palestrina Choir Sings at Reception For 
Cardinal Mercier 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10.—A receptio: 
was tendered by the Mayor on behalf of tli 
citizens of Philadelphia to Desideratus Ca! 
dinal Mercier at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Sept. 26. One of 
the enjoyable features was the singing 0! 
the Palestrina Choir under the skilful i 
rection of Nicola A. Montani. This w 
trained organization sang impressively th 
Belgian folk song ‘‘ Musette’’ arranged by 
Gervaert and a four-part chorus a capp¢ 





Frieda Klink Opens Carnegie Hall Studio 

Frieda Klink, mezzo-contralto and assist 
ant to Oscar Seagle, has opened her stu 
in Carnegie Hall for the season. 











RICHARD HAGEMAN | 


Announces the REMOVAL of His Studio 
To His New Residence 


309 West 85th Street 
NEW YORK 


RE-ENGAGED CONDUCTOR 


Metropolitan Opera (Twelfth Consecutive Season) 
Society of American Singers (Spec. Performances 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Ravinia Park (Fourth Consecutive Season) 





Vocal Coach, Accompanist, Concert, Opera, Oratorio | 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited num ber of pupils for the Study of the Art of | 
Accomp anying 


Address Applications to M. MYERS, Secretary, 309 West 85th Street, New York 


Second Consecutive Season) 











Tel. 3233 Schuyler 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

As might have been expected, the letter 
of our good friend Enrico Caruso to me, 
whieh you published recently, and in which 
he not only protested against certain state- 
ments concerning his own affairs but took 
occasion to contradict some reference which 
[ had made to present conditions in Italy, 
prompted a number of persons to take up the 
various issues involved. 

You may remember that the great tenor 
asserted that prices in this country were 
quite as high as they are in Europe and 
gave as an instance what he had _ been 
charged at a first-class restaurant here for 
a broiled chicken, two raw eggs and a num- 
ber of rolls. A lady writing me states 
that she thinks that Signor Caruso is to be 
complimented on the excellence of his ap- 
petite and digestion, for any man who can 
eat an entire chicken, as well as two raw 
eggs, not to speak of rolls and other things, 
as a meal, must be in fine condition. It is 
to be presumed, however, that Mrs. Caruso 
‘assisted. ’’ 

You may remember also that I took excep- 
tion to Signor Caruso’s claim that matters 
relating to present conditions in Italy which 
had found their way into the press were dic- 
tated by enemies of the Italian nation who 
were misrepresenting them and that the 
Italians were bearing with nobility and 
fortitude all their troubles, and it was vir- 
tually suggested by him that they could dis- 
pense with the well meant efforts to assist 
them, 

First let me take up the question of 
prices in Italy. I have already referred to 
the worthy lady who has the honor of being 
the wife of Signor Gatti-Casazza, Mme. 
Alda. In a recent interview she stated that 
things in Italy were pretty bad and that she 
had to pay 300 franes a day for a room at 
the Lido, the well known fashionable sea- 
side resort near Venice. 

Other correspondents have informed me 
that it is almost as much as a man’s life is 
worth in Italy to be known as an American, 
so great is the resentment concerning Presi- 
dent Wilson’s stand with regard to the claim 
to the Port of Fiume by the Italians. 

How they feel you can judge from what 
Gatti himself said on his arrival, which was 
to the effect that he wished that he had 
the influence and authority to ery out aloud 
and insist far and wide that Italy has not 
been rendered the justice which she has 
carned by her past, her present and her 
future. He absolutely endorsed the action 
of the poet d’Annunzio in entering Fiume 
and declaring it to be an Italian city, and 
contrasted it with similar action by Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in this country and by 
-avour and Garibaldi in Italy, in days gone 


y 


‘*These men,’’ said Signor Gatti, ‘‘ were 
iblime rebels and look what they accom- 
ished, just as d’Annunzio is doing to- 
lay.’? 

Referring to conditions in Italy, let me say 
iat on the same boat with Signor Gatti 
‘ere some 800 steerage passengers, nearly 
“!\l of whom were Italian-Americans wnovo, 
hen the armistice was declared, rushed 
me with their savings in the belief that 
ley could lead a life of affluence in their 
ative country with a few thousand dollars. 
They were quickly disillusioned. They 
‘ound the conditions in Italy far worse than 
iad been reported, they stated to the repor- 
rs. They also found that the American 
riee booster is a piker compared to the 
‘talian profiteer. 

Not long after a number of Americans 

rived from Europe, many of whom had 

‘en in Italy. They complained bitterly of 
‘ue manner in which they had been treated 

the Italian authorities in Naples, where 
‘ie city is covered with gross caricatures of 
resident Wilson. On one public building 


iz 


+ 


there was a drawing of Christopher Colum- 
bus with an underline which said: ‘‘It was 
a sad day for me when I discovered Amer- 
ica.’’ 

I quote these facts to show that there 
was ample justification for what I said in 
my original article and to which Signor 
Caruso objected so strenously. 

Let me repeat what I also said at the 
time, namely, that whatever the attitude of 
Italy and the Italians may be today, we 
Americans have only the kindest feeling for 
the Italians. We appreciate their wonder- 
ful sacrifices they made in the war. We want 
to help them all we can. That is and will 
be our attitude. 

Meanwhile, let the good work of raising 
money for all the Italian charities go on, 
especially that for providing milk for the 
children in Italy. Let us all cheerfully con- 
tribute. And let us not be misled even by 
eminent personages who in their pride would 
lead us to believe that all’s well in Italy, 
when there is no question it is a long way 
from it. Industry has not yet started up 
in Italy, owing to the shortage of coal. And 
it will be a long time, especially in the dis- 
tricts which were afflicted with the Austrian 
invasion, before things become anything 
like normal. 

* s * 

The new opera ‘‘Apple Blossoms,’’ with 
some of the music by Kreisler, whose pro- 
duction will no doubt be reviewed in your 
columns, gave oceasion for a demonstration 
of the good will which unquestionably ex- 
ists with regard to this eminent musician. No 
one of the foreign artists who were with us 
behaved with more scrupulous propriety than 
did Kreisler. Although he needed the money 
badly, having made some unfortunate invest- 
ments, and there were many dependent upon 
him, he gave up his tour when war was de- 
clared, against the Teuton nations. All 
through he conducted himself with a 
dignity which deserves our respect and con- 
fidence. 

Now heré is a ease where the public may 
well forget his nationality and all the odium 
which attaches to the German and also Aus- 
trian name. An excellent proof of this was 
given on the opening night of the opera. 
That Kreisler can write good, tuneful music 
which would appeal, has long been known 
among his intimate friends. The test came 
the other night and it was answered trium- 
phantly. 

* * * 

As I foretold sometime ago, Richard Ald- 
rich, the noted veteran musical critic of the 
New York Times, having completed his per- 
iod of wartime service, will resume his old 
position, which lets out James G. Huneker, 
who has occupied his responsible position for 
some time past. 

The result is that Huneker has been taken 
up by the New York World and is now a 
member of the staff, as was officially an- 
nounced the other day, with an appropriate 
reference to Mr. Huneker’s distinguished 
services in the cause of literature, music 
and art. 

I congratulate the public that it is able 
to still have an opportunity to enjoy Mr. 
Huneker’s articles, and I congratulate Mr. 
Huneker that he will now have another op- 
portunity to make pleasant references to a 
certain musical paper with which he was as- 
sociated for years, and for which he has na- 
turally a warm feeling. On revient toujours 
a ses premiers amours—‘‘One always goes 
back to one’s first love.’’ 

* * aa 


Some time ago, through the efforts of 
your Treasurer and Business Manager, Mr. 
Milton Weil, the musical managers were 
brought together for the purpose of forming 
an organization, the benefits of which were 
so self-apparent that the idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm and Mr. Charles L. Wagner, 
the manager of John McCormack and Mme. 
Galli-Curci, made president. 

It appeals to my sense of humor that 
one of the first things the association did 
was to hold a meeting behind closed doors 
and discuss the question as to how they can 
get along without the musical papers. The 
discussion was brought about at the instance 
of a certain veteran manager, who is said to 
have accumulated a competency, but who is 
also understood to have not yet awakened 
to the fact that this is the year 1919 and 
that in many respects a new deal is on. 
3eing still at least twenty-five years behind 
the times, he has not yet included the musi- 
‘al press among the utilities which are at his 
service and by which he may not only benefit 
individually, but by which, the artists whom 
he manages may benefit. It was for this 
reason that he urged upon all the others 
to follow his own example and have as lit- 
tle to do with the musical press as possible. 

It reminds me of the old fable, written 
years ago, by a certain Greek by the name 
of Aesop. This fable tells the story of a 
fox who, being somewhat antiquated and 
not up-to-date in the way of modern ap- 
pliances and improvements, suffered the loss 
of his tail. Hereupon he called a convention 
of all the other foxes and when they had 
assembled, he urged with considerable elo- 
quence that there should be uniformity and 


that the other foxes should immediately 
proceed to amputate their caudal appendixes. 
Thus they would all be ‘‘on the level.’’ 

One of the arguments that he used was 
that he did not see what particular pur- 
pose a tail served. It was an incumbrance, 
was difficult to take care of, and if’ re- 
moved would lessen the danger of success- 
ful pursuit and furthermore, there would be 
less of the fox to be fed, if he had no 
tail. 


The other foxes, while commisserating 
him on his abbreviated condition, stated 


that they could not follow his example for 
the reason that inasmuch as a tail to a fox 
gave him a certain character and dignity 
and was efficient in many respects that the 
old fox who had lost his tail did not appre- 
ciate, they saw no reason why they should 
follow him. 

And this is, I understand, what has hap- 
pened among the managers. They are quite 
content that this particular veteran should 
do without the musical press, for the sim- 
ple reason that if he does that, and they 
patronize the musical press, they and their 
artists will have a distinet advantage over 
him and his artists. And there the matter 
rests for the present! 

* * * 

Discussing the advisability of giving more 
attention to music, the other day, with an 
eminent educator who has a prominent and 
responsible position in our publie school sys- 
tem, he stated that the children had all they 
could do now, with the many subjects that 
they had to study; that if they wanted any 
musie they could get that at’ home, private- 
ly; that it was all the average child could 
do to get a fair knowledge of the three rudi- 
ments, the 3 R’s, as they used to be called— 
reading, ’riting, rithmetic. Then there were 
history and geography, ete. Consequently, 
music had really no place in the public 
school system. 

I took him up on the question of history 
and asked him how could history be taught 
when it had not yet been written? True, the 
history of kings and queens and wars and 
fights and conquests and silly stories could 
be found in the school books. But the story 
of the various peoples, their rise from sav- 
agery, to a certain civilization, the rise of 
commerce and industry, the development of 
law, customs, the rise of music and art— 
that was only beginning to be written. 

Furthermore, said I, what is the use of 
stuffing the children with a whole lot of 
facts which they cannot digest, over which 
they all get pretty badly mixed up? And 
I instanced the case of the boy who had re- 
cently answered the fool question to name 
one of the principal incidents in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth of England, and who 
wrote: ‘‘She rode naked through the streets 
of Coventry and Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
knew her was so ashamed that he threw 
his cloak over her, for which she afterwards 
had him beheaded’’ mixing up the story of 
the Lady of Coventry with the life of good 
Queen Bess. 

‘“Now,’’ said I, ‘‘there is an instance of 
a child, one of thousands who could be quot- 
ed, who had read and heard a lot of stories 
which have really no value, just as there 
is no value for a child who learns the names 
of the Roman emperors or of the French 
kings, as they used to be taught in the 
schools. ’’ 

What is the result? These children come 
out of the schools with a smattering of so- 
called knowledge, and yet the moment they 
come into any kind of business are found to 
be deficient in ability to handle the most or- 
dinary tasks. 

This educator is by no means alone. He is 
representative of a great number of teach- 
ers, superintendents of education. They are 
all in the old, old rut. Musie having played 
no part in their own education, they cannot 
see why is should play any part in the edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 


* 2 * 


The New York Herald recently published 
an article by Ralph Bevin Smith on ‘‘Col- 
onel Watterson, Stephen Foster and Mu- 
sic.’’ Watterson, you know, won national 
reputation as the Editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The point brought out by Mr. Smith is 
that the songs, such as ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘Massa’s in 
the Cold, Cold Ground,’’ ‘‘Old Dog Tray’’ 
and other long-loved melodies by Stephen 
Foster were not typically American songs, 
but were really made in Germany. And to 
maintain his point he states that when 
Colonel Watterson was writing his memoirs 
in a certain weekly, he quoted Will 8. Hays, 
a rival song writer, to the effect that Foster 
got his melodies out of a musical scrap 
book of all sorts of odds and ends of orig- 
inal text left him by a German friend. The 
Colonel, after the storm of protest had ans- 
en when he made the statement, referred 
to Mr. Hays, a rival of Foster as a song 
writer, as the author of the story. 

He then added these additional details 
regarding Foster, which may be of interest, 
namely, to the effect that he was a good deal 
what you might call a barroom loafer. He 
possessed a sweet tenor voice before he 
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He was fond of music 
though, technically, he knew nothing about 
it. He had a German friend who, when he 
died, left him a musical scrap book. There 
is where Foster got his melodies. And 
when the scrap book gave out, he gave out. 

On the other hand, there is George Cooper, 
now 81 years, who is probably America’s 
oldest song writer, who has taken exception 
to the slur on Foster and stated that there 
is no truth whatever to the story. Cooper, 
you know, wrote the words to many of Fos- 
ter’s songs, and it was Cooper who one cold 
morning rescued Foster’s body from the 
morgue and had it sent to Pittsburgh, where 
he is buried. 

Another authority in the matter is Harold 
Vincent Milligan, the noted composer and au- 
thor, and now organist at the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York, who it seems 
is about to publish a biography of Foster. 

Milligan protested against the truth of the 
story, that Foster got his melodies from an 
old German scrap book, but stated that the 
wonder is that anyone who could write as 
well as Foster, could, at the same time, 
write so poorly. He raises the question as 
to whether Foster was a man of mediocre 
talent who stumbled, almost by accident, up- 
on a few nuggets of pure gold in the midst 
of much of little worth, or was he endowed 
with a great gift which remained for the 
most part mute and found expression only in 
«a few brief moments of song? 

The matter has further interest. I think 
it can be shown by a reference to the lives 
of distinguished writers, composers, painters, 
that under certain influences, particularly of 
drink, many displayed an ability which was 
remarkable and which ability they seemed to 
be wholly without when they were normal 
and sober. 

There are others, again, who under certain 
conditions which might he deseribed as ir- 
responsible coma, write wonderful things, 
paint extraordinary pictures. When they 
come out of that condition, in which alcohol 
plays no part whatever, they write nonsense 
and paint daubs. I have in my mind an ar- 
tist, one of the most celebrated in this coun- 
try today, who is an instance of this pecu- 
liar power, which, however, he possesses only 
under certain conditions, when you would al- 
most assert that he was in an hypnotic 
trance. When he is normal he has no power, 
and certainly not the wonderful talent he 
possesses under exceptional conditions. 

. * * 


Landon Ronald, the eminent English con- 
ductor, recently wrote tothe London Tele- 
graph to express his opinion that the accom- 
panist at a recital should get the same honor 
from the audience and critics as the singer, 
and should not be dismissed, as most erities 
dismiss him, by simply stating that Mr. So- 
and-So was ‘‘at the piano.’’ 

[ thoroughly agree with Mr. Ronald. The 
ordinary accompanist, who simply gets 
through his work as best he or she can, does 
not amount to much. They just play the 
notes and let it go at that. But the real 
accompanist, the one who can anticipate the 
effects that the singer or the instrumentalist 
desires to make, who can cover up any slips 
and above all who can subordinate his play- 
ing and really accompany the singer or play- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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er, possesses an ability as rare as it is no- 
table. And that is why so few of the great 
pianists ever can play an accompaniment 
decently. They are so impressed with their 
own personality, so anxious to shine, that 
they very often make the accompaniment 
drown out the singer, the violinist or ’cel- 
list. 

I would place the power of the man at the 
piano to remain in his proper position as 
an accompanist, as among one of the most 
rare as well as notable accomplishments in 
the world of music. And when he does this 
and does it effectively, he deserves just as 
much recognition as the artist he supports. 

* * * 

The other day a well known musician got 
into an altercation with a gentleman who 
condescends to take care of your hat while 
you eat. When both parties were hailed be- 
fore the magistrate, the hat taker explained 
that he would not have resented the beating 
he got had it not been given him by a mu- 
sician. Which shows you that even in this 
free country there is such a thing as class 
prejudice, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





GALLI-CURCI CONCERT NETS 
$11,000 FOR WAR VICTIMS 


Prima Donna Gives Recital At Metropol- 
itan In Aid of Italian 
Sufferers 


The Italian War Relief Fund is $11,000 
richer as a result of the recital given by 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Cureci at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 12. It was the diva’s first appearance 


in New York this season, and this fact, to- 
gether with the laudable purpose for which 
the recital was given, served to bring to- 
gether an audience that amply filled the 
huge structure. 

Mme. Galli-Curei was assisted by Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist. Her program included the Mad 
Scene from ‘‘Lueia,’’ the ‘‘Ah, non 
eredea’’ from ‘‘Sonnambula,’’ a group of 
Pastorelles and Bergerettes of the Eight- 
teenth Century and songs by Grieg, Auber, 
Bonocini, Arne and Samuels. Especially 
charming was her singing of the Grieg 
‘*Solveg’s Song.’’ She was recalled repeat- 
edly and added generously to a program of 
lengthy proportions. 

After her singing of the Auber ‘‘ Bour- 
bonnaise’’ the prima donna was presented 
with a gold medal by Robert Underwood 
Johnson, president of the Italian War Re- 
lief Fund in America, in recognition of her 
services in behalf of her compatriots. Sev- 
eral speeches on the needs of people in the 
stricken provinces of Italy were made by 
Italian officers and members of the Relief 
Fund. M. 8. 





American Legion Will Not Drop Opposition 
to German Opera 


It was rumored recently that the opposi- 
tion of Manhattan Post of the American 
Legion, to the production of German opera 
in German by the Star Opera Company at 
the Lexington Theater, had been abandon- 
ed. Harold M. Schwab, vice-president of 
the Post and chairman of the Committee 
on Insidious Propaganda, emphatically de- 
nied that the opposition has been discon- 
tinued and furthermore stated ‘‘that a 
petition is being circulated which already 
has several thousand names and which, later 
in the week will be presented to the city 
authorities. ’’ 





| NEW YORK TO HONOR NAHAN FRANKO ON HIS GOLDEN JUBILEE 








Leaders in Arts and Sciences 
Will Foregather Sunday 
Night to Pay Deserved Tri- 
bute to Distinguished Con- 
ductor and Violinist Who 
has Labored for the Cause 
of American Music for Fifty 
Years--His Romantie Career 
—Some Stories of the Olden 
Days 
Men and women representing the lead- 

ers of the arts, sciences, politics and social 

life of this country will gather at the Hip- 
podrome on Sunday evening, Oct. 19, to 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee of Nahan 


Franko, conductor, who has been for 50 


years vitally identified with the musical life 
of this country. In the elaborate orches- 
tral program to be presented, five of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost conductors will take part, 
including Artur Bodanzky of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co., Victor Herbert, com- 
poser-conductor; Sam _ Franko, violinist, 
composer aud conductor; Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and Jcsef Stransky, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

An address will be made by United States 
Senator G. M. Hitchcock, and the program 
will include the presentation of a scholar- 
ship by Mr. Franko to a young boy who 
will be heard in public for the first time. 

The fifty years in which Mr. Franko 
has labored for the cause of music in Ameri- 
ca cover a career that radiates romance. 
The conductors with whom he has appeared 
include the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the 
late Theodore Thomas, the late Anton 
Seidl, Luigi Arditi, Felix Mottl, Ernest von 
Schuch and others. For 25 years he served 
in grand opera as concert master and con- 
ductor, and the great artists who have ap- 
peared with him number practically every 
famous name of the operatic stage. 

Mr. Franko began carrying music to the 
people throughout America in the days when 
travel was a hardship rather than the lux- 
ury it is today. 

‘Once when I was touring with the Men- 
delssohn Quintet of Boston,’’?’ Mr. Franko 
tells, ‘‘we came to a small town in South 
Dakota, where the hotelkeeper refused to 
give us lodging until we played for him. We 
wanted a place to sleep, so we acquiesced 
and played for him in the hotel office. The 
man was so delighted that he not only 
gave us lodging and meals, but told his 
assistant to give Mr. Mendelssohn (meaning 
me), a drink! 

‘“Tt was in that same town that the lo- 
cal paper, in reviewing our performance, 
said that ‘as a fiddler, Mr. Franko not only 
took the bun but the whole cake shop.’ 
People who do not like the musical criticisms 
of today should have a few of the re- 
views to read that we aroused, back in th 
early eighties! ; 

‘*Of course, most of the musicians in the 
early times were foreigners, largely Ger- 
mans, and many were the amusing things 
that happened. 

‘‘T reeall taking a German violinist 
through the Chicago Auditorium, the day 
that we were to open that institution. ‘The 
acoustics are perfectly wonderful here,’ I 
told him. He looked at me with an expres- 
sion of surprise. ‘Maybe,’ he replied, ‘may- 
be, but I don’t smell them.’ 

‘One day when we were _ traveling 
through Arizona, our whole party was near- 
ly famished. This was before the days of 
dining cars. We stopped finally at a station 
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Nahan Franko, Who Celebrates his Golden Jubilee in the Hippodrome Sunday 


where the entire town consisted of one 
house. We all started for it, and David 
Bispham beat the rest of us and got there 
first. There was just one sandwich on the 
counter, and he ate it. Then he turned to 
the Indian who ran the place and asked him 
the priee of it. ‘‘One dollar,’ was the reply. 
‘But why,’ Mr. Bispham asked, ‘why should 
a sandwich cost so much?’ ‘Because I need 
the money,’ was the answer, which is an 
attitude not very different from that which 
we encounter so frequently these days of 
high prices. 

‘*In one of the western states the peo- 
ple had never seena ’cello before, and the 
audience burst into loud merriment when 
the ’cellist began playing. The paper the 
next day commented on ‘the man who had 
played on a little dog house’.’’ 

The opportunities which have opened to 
musicians in this country since Mr. Franko 
first appeared are manifold. 

Salaries have doubled and trebled, and 
new fields, such as those afforded by the mo- 
tion picture houses, phonograph records and 
theatrical orchestras have increased a hun- 
dred-fold. 

His friendships of the early days of 
music in this country included every man 
and woman of prominence. 

‘*T used to play for Edwin Booth in his 
dressingroom, while he was changing his cos- 
tumes,’’ Mr. Franko relates, ‘‘and I came 
to know Sarah Bernhardt very well when 


the great actress ws appearing here with 
Maurice Grau.’’ 

Mr. Franko played the first performance 
of ‘‘Aida’’ given in this country, with the 
Strakosch Opera Company, in which were 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Annie Louise Ca 
rey. His first public appearance in New 
York took place on Sept. 17, 1878, in Stein- 
way Hall, when the Franko family, con 
sisting of five young persons between thie 
ages of 8 and 14 years, made their début. 
Mr. Franko was the 8-year-old violinist who 
was heard at that time. Since then his con 
cert and operatic appearances have been 
numberless. Among the artists who have 
appeared with him, either in opera or con- 
cert, were Patti, Melba, Gadski, Sembrich, 
Nordica, Eames, Farrar, Jean de Reszke, 
Caruso, Saint-Saéns, Joseffy, Hofmann, 
Kriesler and scores of others. 

Today after half a century of work in 
the musical field in this country, Mr. Franko 
is still a young man, his zeal and enthusiasm 
are unabated. One of the first Americans 
to become identified with this art, he has 
lived to see America produce artist after ar- 
tist, in every field of music. It is small 
wonder that musicians and men of affairs 
are planning the Golden Jubilee, for in 
honoring Nahan Franko, they are honoring 
the achievements of a man whose name wil! 
be forever associated with the musical his- 
tory of America, 

May STANLEY. 
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| ENGLAND IS BURYING WAR’S MEMORIES IN 
| FLOODS OF MUSIC, DECLARES JULES DAIBER 
‘ ngdom is Engulfed in Wave of , 


Musical Events Says New York 
Manager—Tetrazzini on the Way 
to America—Tells How Germany 
Exempted Artists From Perilous 
War Service 

By CLARE PEELER 


N INDFUL of the fact that our first m- 
terview, as recorded in MusIcAL AMER- 





ic1, had been literally punctuated with tele- 


phone calls, Julius Daiber had given warn- 
ing before the writer’s advent, a few days 
ago, that he was to be left un-telephoned to, 
unless on urgent business. As a result, the 
calls got through not oftener than at the 
rate of six every ten minutes; which, im- 
mediately after the return from Europe of 
the youngest and one of the ‘‘snappiest’’ 
managers in New York City, was doing ex- 
tremely well. 

[It was no surprise to anyone that had met 
this six feet of concentrated essence of en- 
ergy before, to learn that he was the first 
man off the Noordam when she docked on 
Oct. 8, the first person to get through the 
customs, the first passenger to leave the pic’; 
nor was it surprising to learn that when he 
eouldn’t make his train between London and 
Plymouth, he chartered a Sopwith plane and 
a motor-ear, making the steamer one min- 
ute before the gangplank went up. These 
things are, so to speak, in his usual manner; 
the wonder would have been, if Mr. Daiber 
hadn’t done these things. But it surprised 
even one who had observed his methods be- 
fore, to realize just how much he had crowd- 
ed into that week of his in London. For: 

‘‘T was twenty-seven days away from 
New York, and twenty of those I spent on 
the water,’’ Mr. Daiber recounted, cheer- 
fully. ‘*I sailed on Sept. 10, and’ was on 
land altogether just seven days. What I 
went for was to hear Tetrazzini sing. (Oh, 
hy the way, I’ve just been down to the pier 
to fish Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, out, be- 
fore they sent him to Ellis Island by mis- 
take. I explained just what his status was 
as an artist, and they released him; and 
when I saw Bonci last, he was apostrophiz- 


ing the air of Liberty that blows off Man- 


hattan Island! ’’) 
Tetrazzini’s Ovation 


‘¢ About London?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, London. Well, there had been 
a lot of reports about Tetrazzini’s not com- 
ing over here this season, so I thought T’d 
rin over to make sure. As to her voice, she 
had the ovation of her life at Albert Hall, 
the night I heard her; and as to her com- 
ing over, she sails for New York on Nov. 
10, and is perfectly delighted at the pros- 
ect. 
| ‘<T met Milton Weil of MustcaL AMERICA 

London, where he is doing some big 
things, and we had a most interesting inter- 
view. I made contracts, among others, with 
Mischa Léon, the French tenor, and with 
Pauline Donalda, the soprano, who is sing- 
ing leading réles at Covent Garden -with 
\my Evans, soprano, formerly with the 
Chieago Company; with Frazer Gaines, a 
baritone, who specializes in oratorio work; 
and with Renée Chemal, a woman violinist 
of the Freneh school. 

‘¢What did you think of the English mu- 
sical situation?’’ 

‘‘The English are absolutely mad for mu- 
sie: go, I am told, is the whole of Europe, 
bit I speak particularly of what I saw my- 
self, T went to Queen’s Hall, and heard 
Moiseiwitsch, Lamonde, Lillian Blauvelt, and 
I don’t know how many more. Every ¢on- 
cert hall in England, they say, is crowded. 
People are turned away days in advance of 
every recital and every opera. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and T had a talk, and he told me 
they were pushing English eompositions and 
English singers as much as possible; they 
were being given the preference every time. 
‘We ean’t feature them exclusively,’ Sir 
Thomas said, ‘with a little twinkle in his 
eve,? but we see that the native composer 
gets all possible chances. It’s the public 
demand.’? The English, who are neverthe- 


less very broad-minded about it, “do feel” 


that for a long time native composers lost 
in the general admiration of foreign 
werk, and they’re going to ‘see England 
first,? as it were. I met Clarence White- 
hil, our baritone, too. He is going. on a 
tour with John @oates; who has become, by 
the way, one of the greatest conductors of 
t 


day. 
Busoni C-ming to U. 8S. 
‘Then I saw Fer xccio Busoni, the pian- 
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Photts by Press Illustrating Service 


Jules Daiber, manager of Alessandro Bonci, the tenor; photographed just after rescuing 
his star from a passport difficulty at ‘‘La France’s’’ dock. 


now; he is coming to America shortly, by 
the way. 

‘“Speaking of managers, reminds me of 
Toscanini. All sorts of efforts were made by 
Thomas Quinlan, the English manager, who 
is a most progressive person, to get Toscan- 
ini to make a tour of England; but he ab- 
solutely refuses to leave Italy. Oh, yes, 
and I met a number of the English critics; 
they all came to hear Tetrazzini, of course; 
and they all wrote the most flattering re- 
views. ’’ 

Whereupon the young manager stopped 
for breath long enough to read me a few of 
the same critiques while imbecilely my pen- 
cil staggered over the paper in a vain effort 
to keep pace with the rate of all that I 
was hearing. 

‘*You know, it didn’t make any differ- 
ence whether the concert hall was a large 
one or a small one; whether the musie¢ vocal 
or instrumental, program or absolute; the 
London concert-rooms were jammed just the 
same. I heard ‘‘Monsieur Beauecaire,’’ by 
the way, with Maggie Teyte, who is scoring 
a wonderful success; then there’s ‘‘The 
Lilac Domino’ drawing crowds, and so on. 
London isn’t what it was though,’’ Mr. 
Daiber added, gravely, and with the first 
slowing, so to speak, of his tempo. 

‘How not?’’ 

‘‘The heart of the upper class is gone, 
you see. I mean it in two ways. All those 
splendid young fellows, or nearly all, are 
killed; and the joy seems to be gone out of 
life for the others. What they want is just 
to forget. Just to get away from the 
thought of it all. And you can’t talk to 
anyone about the war. Ask about an air- 
raid, or something of the sort, and they say, 
‘Oh, yes; quite so; there were some,’ and 
they change the subject to the newest play, 
or a dancer, or a new book, or something; 
anything to get away from the talk of 
war.’’ 


German Musicians Conserved 


‘‘Did you hear anything about the Ger- 
man attitude towards these things?’’ 

‘¢T was in touch with Jadlowker, the Rus- 
sian tenor, who cabled me that he can sail 
soon. He sang at several concerts at the 
Hotel Adlon, wheer the Ameriean colony 
such as it is, mostly collects. Then, I cross- 
éd on the Noordam with a Mr. Hecht, the 
first German to enter this country. He told 
me the condition of music in Germany was 
very satisfactory to him. The Germans con- 
served all their artists with a view to the 
coming of peace at some future day. They 
put all their singers, instrumentalists, com- 
posers, painters, sculptors, and so on, in just 
as safe jobs as possible; because they real- 
ized that art and especially music cannot 


“be built. up again.in a single generation, 
particular . 





ani n 2 nese peopie have a 


value, of their own unreplaecable kind, to 
the state. So, while in France and in Italy 
a great many artists were ultimately allowed 
to get to the front, in Germany, even the 
opera choruses, he said, were pretty well 
intact. ’’ 

‘How about American musicians in Ger- 
many??? 

‘*T know of two offers that have already 
been made to Americans to go into Germany 
and sing. As far as England’s feeling is 
concerned, for instance, everywhere White- 
hill sings, they demand that he inelude 
‘Wotan’s Farewell’ on his programs; sung 
in English, of course. It’ll be some time 
before they care to hear the German tongue, 
probably; though all the English singers 
have been doing German songs (Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, for instance) 
in English, all through the war. 

‘*T think that is as it should be. If a 
man’s patriotism is impaired by his listen- 
ing to Wagner or Schumann, it isn’t worth 
much. Taking it by and large, so long as 
singers sing to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, their nationality won’t be taken into 
account. And why should it be in time of 
peace? 
counts; it’s how you acted after you did 
see the light. 

‘‘This will be a wonderful season,’’ Mr. 
Daiber finished, hastily, as an imperative 
knock came on the door. 





Violinist Seriously Injured in Automobile 
Mishap at Long Branch, N. J. 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., Oct. 11.—Henry 
M. Phoenix, a violinist, of Asbury Park, 
is at Monmouth Memorial Hospital with 
a fractured skull as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. Mr. Phoenix was on his 
way to board a train at Elberon for New 
York, but missed it. Harold Bennett, who 
was driving him in an automobile, decided 
to drive to Redbank to make the train. 
While traveling at high speed, the steering 
gear failed to act and the machine crashed 
into a post, throwing Mr. Phoenix through 
the windshield. 





Bach Choir Begins. Rehearsals 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Oct. 11.—The Bach 
Choir this week began rehearsals for its fif- 
teenth season which will culminate in the 
annual Bach Festival at Lehigh University 
next May. Forty new members were added 
to the Choir, with more applications pend- 
ing. Enthusiasm for Bach singing has nev- 
er been keener, and Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con 
ductor, has expressed himself as delighted 
with the outlook. Officers for 1919-20 have 
been elected as follows: President, Dr. H. 
S. Drinker; Vice-President, George R. 
Booth; Treasurer, A. N. Cleaver; Secretary, 
F. G. Hoch. R. W. 





It isn’t where you were born that: 





PROKOFIEFF TREADS 
ON CLASSIC GROUND 


Russian Ultra-Modernist Es- 
says Familiar Works of Mas- 
ters But is Best in Own 
Serge Prokofieff, celebrated through this 
and other lands as prophet and hierophant 
of musical futurism, radicalism, diabolism, 
musical Bolshevism or whatever. the hor- 
rendous thing ought to be ealled, played 
Bach, 
sight and hearing of a very large audience 
at Aeolian Hall last Sunday afternoon. He 


Beethoven and Sehumann in the 


was the recipient of much applause, some 
of which was tempestuous. The only or- 
into the 
ceedings of the day was supplieé by a set 
of five short pieces of his own make that 
brought the afternoon to a close—if one 
excepts a number of encores much in the 
same vein. It is significant that these 
things got the most passionate acclaim of 
the afternoon. 

Musicians generally espouse futurism as 
much out of necessity as convietion. Mr. 
Prokofieff ’s little French Suite in G Major 
and of Schumann’s towering F Sharp 
Minor Sonata served to explain in great 
measure why he plays so much of Seria- 
bine, of himself and other worshippers of 
outlandish gods. It was, not to press the 
point, a singularly unedifying elucidation 
whereto these works were subjected. In 
Bach one missed the crispness and the 
diamantine flash and scintillanee that these 
brilliantly faceted miniatures demand. In 
Schumann’s seething and _ impassioned 
pages—especially in the opening movement 

there was little suggestion of the abound- 
ing imagination and the glorious richness 
and variety of faney with which the musie 
turns. Instead, much arbitrariness and ex- 
aggeration that have nothing in common 
with poetic caprice and informing emo- 
tion. Tonal allurement and charm of ecan- 
tilena are largely absent from Mr. Proko- 
fieff’s ideal which is consecrated mainly to 
rhythmie vigorousness and an _ insidence 
upon the percussive properties of the piano. 
The nearest approach to beauty of color 
and singing quality was to be observed in 
the three entrancing ‘‘Country Dances’? 
of Beethoven, which Mr. Prokofieff play- 
ed with undeniable and insinuating grace. 

His own pieces—a prelude, march, gav- 
otte, etude, ‘‘Suggestion Diabolique’’—he 
played with an impeterosity that carried 
away his very susceptible hearers. As mu- 
sie they require little comment. Common- 
placeness of rhythmic and melodie pat- 
tern coated with a purposeful perverseness 
of dissonant notes and chords, this futur- 
ism is of an innocuous parlor variety—a 
slight but peevish dislocation of stereotyp- 
ed formularies, Hn. PF. ¥. 


giastie note injeeted ealm pro- 


Vatican Choirs Impress Audience In 
Brooklyn Academy 


The Vatican Choirs’ coneert at the Brook- 
lyn Academy was well attended from a point 
of numbers, but the audience could not be 
said to have been a discriminating one, and 
to most, the exquisite mnusie of Palestrina 
was undoubtedly a hook. However, 
enthusinsm waxed stron’, and indecd the 
least educated amone mucieal peonle eonld 
not help but enjov the heanty of the tena] 


closed 


volume and the freshness of the vonthfn] 
voices. The program was practically the 
same as that given at the two New York 


performances. Casimiri’s own setting of 
the Miserere was one of the delights of the 
evening. He conducted the choirs with sure- 
ty of direction and clearness of purpose, 
and the results were flattering. The audi- 
ence was for the most part drawn from the 
Roman Catholic sections of the city, head- 
ed by Bishop McDonnell, who sat in a stage 
box. ‘2. = 


May Peterson Re-engaged in Roanoke, Va. 


When May Peterson appeared in Roan- 
oke, Va., on Oct. 9, under the local man- 
agement of Anna E. Currier. her success 
was so emphatic that Miss Currier tele- 
graphed to the Music League of America 
and immediately re-engaged the Metropol- 
itan soprano for another appearance in the 
spring of 1920. 


Miss De Shazo Makes Début in Memphis 


Laverne De Shazo, a young pianist, 
made her début in the concert field Tuesday 
night, Oct. 7, at Goodwiss Institute in joint 
recital with Frances Ingram, prima donna 
contralto. Miss De Shazo’s success was great 
and she will fill a number of recital engage- 
ments through the south this season. She 
is under the management of the Memphis 
Musical Bureau. 

8. B. W. 
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Howard Barlow To Teach 
In New York This Season 
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HE gifted young conductor, Howard Bar- 
T low, whose work attracted so much 
favorable attention at the meeting of the 
Na ional Federation of Musical Clubs at 
peierboro, N. H., last July, has opened a 
stu lio in New York and is this winter devot- 
ing part of his time to coaching and to 
tesching composition. Mr. Barlow has also 
resumed his activity as conductor of the 
Ri erdale, N. Y. Choral Society, which will 
vive several concerts under his direction this 
season. He has recently composed a work 
for chorus of mixed voice, string quartet and 
iano, which will be given by this chorus 
at its December concert. He is also en- 
gaged in writing a nunmber of songs. 

in Ohioan by birth Mr. Barlow was edu- 
eated at Reed College in Portland, Oregon. 
He studied with Lucien Becker, Cornelius 
Rybner, Daniel Gregory Mason and Frank 
£. Ward, doing post-graduate work at Co- 
jumbia University. He was engaged as 
eonduetor of the Bay View, Mich. Festival 
for two years, until he enlisted in the army 
in 1917. He was detailed as song leader 
and divisional band trainer at Camp Greene, 
Charlotte, N. C., where he was stationed 
about eight months, being then sent overseas 
to Franee. He received his discharge in 
February, 1919. 

While at Camp Greene Mr. Barlow did 
splendid work in getting the bands organized 
and so last spring, when Louis Hasselmans, 
the French conductor of the Chicago Opera 
was obliged to sail for Europe earlier than 
he had planned, and was unable to conduct 
the Charlotte Music Festival, Mr. Barlow 
was sent for to take his place. His work 
there was of such excellence that he was 
highly complimented by press and the di- 
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Gifted Conductor and 
Coach 


Howard Barlow, 


rectors of the festival. Shortly after he 
was engaged as conductor of the pageant at 
the Peterboro, N. H. MacDowell Memorial 
Colony and conductor of the orchestra dur- 
ing the National Federation’s biennial meet- 
ing from June 29 to July 6, 1919. 





Tells Audience in Japan That Eastern 
Music is Rhythmically Superior 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Sept. 7.—A lec- 
ture on music, illustrated by phonograph 
records, was given by Mr. Tanabe, a well 
known authority on musical science, at the 
City Hall of Osaka, on Sept. 6. This was 
the beginning of a series, proposed for the 
promotion of that art by the Musie Lovers’ 


Association in that city. The enthusiastic 
audience was composed of some 500 per- 
sons. The subject was ‘‘The Organization 
of Western Music and its Merits.’’ The lec- 
turer began the story of organization in 
Western music with an investigation into 
the quality of tone. In Western music, he 
stated, hundreds of players act almost me- 
chanically and the conductor alone bears the 
whole responsibility, as if it were an auto- 
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America’s Great Piano 


ORE than any other American piano, 
the Chickering has preserved its in- 


dividuality. Not only 


its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 
but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 
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791 Tremont St. 
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cratic militarism, whereas Japanese  or- 
chestras are strangely democratic in that 
the individual players bear a joint responsi- 
bility. He pointed out the superiority of 
Japanese music in respect of rhythm, and 
prided himself on the discovery that in 
samisen and cantata of Japanese music two 
different rhythms proceed independently into 
the hearer’s ears, which fact accounts for 
the oftrepeated complaint by those Japanese 
engrossed in their native music, against the 
monotonous galaxy of tones in western 
music. Oy, Bis. Bs 


MAY ERECT TEMPLE OF 
MUSIC AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Governor Supports Project For A Perma- 
nent Structure on the State 
Fair Grounds 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 3.—In response 
to a letter from the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music of New York, 
urging Governor Alfred E. Smith to sup 
port a plan for the building of a perma- 
nent Temple of Music on the State Fair 
grounds here, Gov. Smith has directed the 
attention of Lieut.-Gov. Harry C. Walker 
to the proposal. lLieut.-Gov. Walker is 
president of the State Fair Commission, 
which manages the state fair. The reply 
of Gov. Smith to the letter from the bu- 
reau indicates that the Governor is inter- 
ested in the proposal and will use his in- 
fluence to have a Temple of Music built. 

In writing Gov. Smith, C. M. Tremaine, 
director of the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, suggested that a Temple 
of Music at the State Fair grounds could 
be used for several purposes, including 
band and orchestral concerts, competitions 
for prizes in instrumental playing and 
the holdmg of community ‘‘sings’’ under 
the best leadership available. 

‘¢‘The Temple of Music at the State Fair 
grounds would be a tribute to the bene- 
fits the art is bestowing upon the people 
of New York and a conspicuous recognition 
of music’s importance,’’ Mr. Tremaine 
wrote. He added that it would prove to 
be an eminently practical addition to the 
equipment of the fair and would materi- 
ally inerease its popularity and prestige. 





Lucile Lawrence Appears Before Bridgeton 
(N. J.) Audience 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Oct. 10.—Lucile Law- 
rence, the New York soprano, gave a con- 
cert recently in the West Presbyterian 
Church which was crowded to capacity to 
hear her. She had a brilliant reception 
from her hearers, singing her program in 
splendid style and deserving all the praise 
that was showered on her. Among her of- 
ferings were the aria ‘‘ Pace, Pace mio Dio’’ 
from Verdi’s ‘‘La Forza del Destino,’’ 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Koseak Yamada, 
Kramer, Arensky, Cooke, Lieurance and the 
‘“ Ave Maria’’ of Bach-Gounod. She 
showed equal powers in the songs and the 
aria. Her closing number was ‘‘ Three 
Stars,’’ by Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
which she sang last year on Thanksgiving 
Day at the National Victory Celebration at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Miss Lawrence was assisted by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Fithian, organist, Carl Gaskill, violinist 
and J. George Bauer, accompanist. 


New Orleans Item Starts Musical 
Department 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 1.—The New 
Orleans Item has initiated a full page mu- 
sical department which is to be conducted 
by Theodore Roehl, baritone, who is also a 
prominent lawyer. The department will 
cover not only the musical field of New 
Orleans, but also that of the rest of the 
United States and will have special articles 
on subjects of musical interest. 

N. &S..P. 


AW ARD SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO PEABODY PUPILS 


Six Honor Winners Announc- 
ed — Former Baltimorean 
In Kreisler Operetta 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 4.—Direetor 
Harold Randolph, of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, has announced the names of 
the winners of the scholarships. The sue- 
cessful competitors were awarded scholar 
ships which entitle them to a three years’ 
course in their chosen instrument, or voice, 
with such supplementary studies as the di- 
rector deems necessary. The examinations 
were for piano, organ, violin and voice, any 
the following were awarded honors: 

Pearl Applegate, of Williamsport, Pa., 
won the newly endowed Frederick C. Colsten 
Piano Scholarship, while the Chauncey D. 
Brooks Memorial Violin Scholarship was 
won by Herbert Sokolove, a Baltimore lad. 
Marshall Moss, another youngster, was 
awarded the Peabody Violin Scholarship 
No. 2, and Esther Love gained the Peobody 
Piano Scholarship No. 1. William Clegg 
Monroe, of Greersboro, N. C., and John 
Chiara, of Washington, D. C., were awarded 
the voeal scholarships. 

The enrolment this season at the main 
and preparatory departments has taxed the 
capacity of the institution. 

John Charles Thomas, who appeared in 
the leading réle in ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,’’ an 
operetta which had its initial performance 
on Monday evening, Sept. 29, at Ford’s 
Theater, was given a rousing weleome to 
his ‘‘home town,’’ for Mr. Thomas is a 
product of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Musie and sang in local church choirs and 
as a soloist here. These admirers flocked 
to the performances of ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,’’ 
and although no lesser musical light than 
Fritz Kreisler, who jointly with Victor Ja- 
cobi is responsible for the musical score of 
the charming operetta also shed artistic 
radiance upon the performances, the atten- 
tion seemed to be centered in the singing of 
the young Baltimorean, who has recently 





won distinetion in the operatic field. Mr. 
Kreisler was called upon to appear for 
numerous curtain calls, F. C. B. 





Salmaggi Has Italian Musical League 
Editor Arrested, Alleging Libel 


lerruccio F’. Corradetti, editor of the of- 
ficial bulletin of the Italian Musical League, 
was arrested on Sept. 29 at his home, on 
Riverside Drive, New York, in a $25,000 
libel suit brought by Alfredo Salmaggi, a 
singing teacher, with offices in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He is publisher and 
editor of Music and Musicians. 

The difficulty between the men was the 
result of efforts of the Italian Musical Lea- 
gue to expel Salmaggi, which he prevented 
by legal proceedings. 

Salmaggi asserts that the defendant 
made untrue statements about him. 
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Musical Personages Throng to Maine Festivals 














URPASSING all former years in the 
standard of its artists, in the numbers 


of its attending throngs and in the finished 
work of chorus and orchestra, the twenty- 
third of the Maine Festivals, held at Ban- 
gor and Portland last week, marked a dis- 
tinct triumph for the founder and conductor 
of the two events, William Rogers Chapman. 


ANGOR, ME., Oct. 4.—A great achieve- 

ment in the annals of the Maine Music 
Festivals, of which William R. Chapman is 
conductor, was reached this week when the 
Auditorium, opening its doors for the 
twenty-third time, presented the greatest 
series of concerts, to the largest audiences 


ever known in its history, the celebration 


taking the form of a great Peace Jubilee 
or Victory Festival. 

Under the ever-efficient direction of Mr. 
Chapman, combined with the new business 
managament of the Bangor Chamber of 
Commerce, the Festival this year, due to its 
fine financial and social backing, received 
an awakening and re-birth that augurs well 
for the future. 

The music was almost. wholly of the pa- 
triotic type. Verdi’s ‘‘Manzoni’’ Requiem 
was given at the Saturday matinée in a 
memorial service with John McCormack, who 
formally opened the Festival, and Frances 
Alda, Toscha Seidel, Marguerite Fontrese, 
Lotta Madden, Ruth Pearcy, Ernest Davis 
and George Hastings. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Chapman’s direction, with William F. 
Dodge, concert master, in his accustomed 
place, was composed of thirty-six members 
of the Boston Symphony. 


- Qn Thursday noon, to formally usher in 


this greatest of all festivals, the Bangor 


. Chamber of Commerce gave a luncheon in 
-honor of Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chap- 
_man and the artists, at which 126 guests 
" were . invited. 
- posite Mayor John F. Woodman, while other 
_. guests included Marguerite Fontrese, Ruth 
_ Pearcy, Lotta Madden, Ernest Davis, George 
. Hastings, Merta Stewart, 
_ President Gulmae of the Chamber of Com- 


Conductor Chapman sat op- 


Mrs. Chapman, 


merce, President Harry W. Libbey of the 
Eastern Music Association, and Colonel 


’ Frederick H. Parkhurst. 


For the opening concert which followed, a 
gigantic audience greeted John McCormack. 
The program was decidedly patriotic in 
character, opening with Victor Herbert’s 
stirring ‘‘American Fantasy.’’ This was 
followed by the ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus from 
‘“The Messiah,’’ which marks the opening 
of every festival. Then came John McCor- 
mack in two Handel numbers. McCormack 
sang these songs as he alone can sing them. 
He was unapproachable in his singing of 
‘Mother Machree,’’ ‘‘Dear Old Pal,’’ 


‘ *“Macushla’’ and ‘‘I Hear You Calling 
Me.’’?’ McCormack received an _ ovation 
lasting several minutes. His American 


group included Margaret Lang’s ‘‘Day is 
Done,’’ which he sang exquisitely, Haydn 
Wood’s ‘‘Roses of Piecardy,’’ Fay Foster’s 
‘‘The Americans Come’’ and Edwin Schnei- 
der’s ‘‘Only You.’’ Mr. MeCormack was, 
as usual, accompanied by Edwin Schneider, 
whose work added much to the performance. 

The chorus gave a fine interpretation of 
Mabel Daniels’ ‘‘Peace With a Sword,’’ 
one of the most inspiring compositions of- 
fered in recent years, and which here receiv- 
ed its first public performance in this state. 
The program closed with Sousa’s ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever,’’ for chorus and or- 
chestra. The work of the orchestra in 
Zavertal’s ‘‘Al Fresco,’’ MeDowell’s ‘‘To 
a Wild Rose’’ and Nevin’s ‘‘ Butterflies’’ 
added delight to the evening concert. 

New Orchestral Works 

The orchestra, always one of the prin- 
cipal features, on Friday afternoon came in- 
to its own, playing an exceptionally fine 
program, some compositions being played in 
this city for the first time, notably the two 
movements from Charpentier’s suite, ‘‘Im- 
pressions d’Italie.’’ The program was vari- 
ed and melodious, opening with Techaikov- 
sky’s suite, ‘‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.’’ 

Ruth Pearey, contralto, charmed all with 
her singing. She has a rich eontralto voice 
of wide-range, and she sings with dignity 
and excellent taste. Her opening aria was 
‘*O mio Fernando’’ from Donizetti’s ‘‘La 
Favorita.’’ For an encore she responded 
with ‘‘Carry me back to Old Virginny’’ to 
her own accompaniment. She was recalled 
many times. The Andante and Allegretto 
Scherzando movement from  Beethoven’s 
Fifth and Fighth symphonies respectively, 
Kaempfert’s ‘‘La Belle Valenciana,’’ which 
met with instant popularity, an entre act 
from Thomas’ ‘‘Mignon’’ and the Grand 
March from Goldmark’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ 


brought to a close the delightful program. 


Ovation for Alda 
Few singers so completely win their audi- 
ences as did Mme. Alda on Friday evening. 
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Group at the Bangor Festival; Left to Right, Harry Kaufman, Mrs. W. R. Chap- 


man, Toscha Seidel, W. R. 


A voice of exquisite beauty combines with 
a gracious and winning personality in Mme. 
Alda. As an encore to the ‘‘ Vissi d’Arte’’ 
aria from ‘‘Tosea’’ she sang ‘‘One Fine 
Day’’ from ‘‘ Madama Butterfly.’’ Her first 
group contained some lovely old English 
songs. She was recalled innumerable times, 
at length responding with a double encore, 
charmingly given. Her final group, consist- 
ing largely of American composers, compris- 
ed Roger’s ‘‘The Star,’’ Elsa Maxwell’s 
‘‘The Singer’’ (written for and dedicated 
to Mme. Alda), Aylward’s ‘fA Khaki 
Lad’’ and Woodman’s ‘‘An Open Secret’’ 
brought forth tumultous applause. Recall 
after recall followed. Sharing with Mme. 
Alda the honors was her accompanist, Erin 
Ballard. 

Assisting Mme. Alda in the program was 
Ernest Davis, tenor, who made his local 
début on this oceasion. He was accom- 
panied by Wilbur 8S. Cochrane, well-known 
accompanist of this city. Mr. Davis wasted 
no time in proving his worth and shared 
the honors of the evening. So great was 
the applause following his singing of 
““Celeste Aida’’ that he was recalled again 
and again, adding Ward-Stephens ‘‘Christ 
in Flanders’’ and La Forge’s ‘‘To a Mes- 
senger.’’ 

The chorus. did fine work in Silver’s 
‘*Love Benediction’’ and Walthew’s ‘‘The 
Song of the Thrush,’’ while the orchestra 
pleased in MHerbert’s ‘‘Badinage’’ and 
Tchaikovsky ’s Presto from the ‘‘ Capriccio 
Italian. ’’ 


The Memorial Service 


On Saturday afternoon Verdi’s beautiful 
‘“Manzoni’’ Requiem was given in a me- 
morial performance. Lotta Madden did 
especially fine work in the ‘‘Quid sum 
miser’’ with Miss Pearey and Mr. Davis; 
in the duet with Miss Pearey ‘‘ Angus dei,’’ 
and in her solo ‘‘ Libera Me.’’ Miss Pearey 
again distinguished herself in the ‘‘ Liber 
Seriptus.’’ Mr. Davis’s work likewise was 
admirable. Mr. Hastings labored under ex- 
treme difficulties, since he arose from his 
sick bed where he has been suffering for 
the past two days with a severe cold, rather 
than disappoint the audience. 

The chorus has never sung better than it 
did during this performance. The enuncia- 
tion, attack and phrasing were clear cut 
and the chorus fairly outdid itself during 
the afternoon. At the invitation of Mrs. 


Chapman, all soldiers and sailors were -espe-'#: 
cially invited to be present at this perform- ” 


ance, 
Again, as in former years, the climax oe- 


eurred on Saturday evening when the con- - 


cert, as usual, ended in a blaze of glory. 
Chief interest centered around the sensation- 
al appearance of Toscha Seidel, the young 
violinist. After his performance of the 
Mendelssohn ’s Concerto he received a trem- 
endous ovation, responding with a double 
encore, Cui’s ‘‘Orientale’’ followed by the 
Beethoven-Auer ‘‘Turkish March.’’ His 
final group composed of Sinding’s ‘‘Old 
Melodies’’ and Sarasate’s ‘‘Gipsy Airs.’’ 
As encores he responded with Kreisler’s 
‘*Schén Rosmarin’’ and lastly Gossere’s 
‘*Gavotte.’’ Even then the audience was 
loth to let him go. Harry Kaufman ae- 
companied Seidel at the piano admirably. 

Marguerite Fontrese, who has a voice of 
beautiful quality, also met with gratifying 
success and was most cordially received. 
As her onening aria she sang ‘‘O prétres de 
Baal’’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Le Prophéte’’ 
responding as encores with Cadman’s 
‘*‘Spring Song of the Robin Woman’’ and 
‘*Sweet Genevieve.’’ She sang as the last 
program rumber ‘‘Tl segreto per esser 











Chapman and Mrs. Seidel 


felici’’ from Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucrezia_ Bor- 
gia.’’ Again she was recalled, singing 
Beatrice Scott’s ‘‘Joy,’’ after which she 
returned upon the stage dressed in her Red 
Cross costume to the evident pleasure of 
her audience, singing ‘‘Our God, Our Coun- 
try and Our Flag.’’ She was ably accom- 
panied by Merta Stewart. After this she 
was again recalled, and this time turned 
and sang to the chorus Mary Helen Brown’s 
‘“Rose dreamed she was a Lily.’’ 

Victor Herbert’s ‘‘ The Call to Freedom,’’ 
a patriotic cantata with words and music 
by Mr. Herbert was inspiringly presented 
by Lotta Madden. Mrs. Madden and the 
chorus again distinguished themselves. The 
orchestra was likewise heard delightfully in 
Victor Herbert’s ‘‘Aubade’’ from the 
‘“Suite Romantique’’ and ‘‘ Féte Nuptiale,’’ 
while the chorus again did fine work in Fay 
Foster’s ‘‘The Americans Come,’’ Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘Here Comes the F¥ag’’ and Ed- 
ward German’s ‘‘Rolling Down to Rio.’’ 
The fine evening closed with artists, chorus 
and audience all rising to sing ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ 


Maine Choruses Co-operate 


Among the out of town choruses present 
were those from Old Town, Calais, Machais, 
Waterville, Pittsfield, Skowhegan, Jonespora, 
Bueksport, Ellsworth and Oakland. 

The Festival was a pronounced success, 
and its future, under Mr. Chapman’s diree- 
tion combined with the local business man- 
agement of the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
meree is assured. Much of its fine work 
was largely due to the splendid co-operation 
of the various choruses throughout the festi- 





Marguerite Fontrese, one of the soloists at 
the Maine Festivals, snapped in Bangor 


val, who have worked so conscientiously 
during the year, under Mr. Chapman and 
that of their local conductors, In this re- 
gard special mention should be made in 
closing of the help and splendid support 
given Mr. Chapman by Frank R. Atwood, 
President of the Bangor chorus, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague,. conductor, Mrs. Neil E. 
Newman and Wilbur 8. Cochrange, local ac- 
companists and Harry W. Libbey, supervisor 
of musi¢ in the public schools of this city, 
who worked with Mr. Chapman in the train- 
ing of the High School chorus of sixty 
voices, which sang throughout the festival. 
Wilfred A. Hennessy, secretary; and Mrs. 
Sarah P. Emery, treasurer. The directors 


are Harry A. Chapman, president of ¢ 
C. Chapman Hotel Company, Bangor H 
Douglas A. Crocker, vice president, EF 
Manufacturing Company; Henry W. 
man, president, Merrill Trust Compa: 
Langdon’ Fresse, Freese’s Depa 
Store; Harold Hinckley, president, 
Iron Works; Harry W. Libbey, Pice 
dent and manager, Charles Hayward & 
and Adelbert W. Sprague, professor o 
sic at the University of Maine. 

An unprecedented fact in this 
festival was that the house was pract 
‘“sold out’’ in season tickets, the n 
of seats sold over-topping any previou 
ord. 

No account is, or could ever be, con 
without a word for Mr. and Mrs. Cha; 
who have worked so indefatigably and 
so much of themselves, throughout al! 
years, making these festivals possible. 
love for the work and enthusiasm is . 
the greatest assets that the festival has 
they both receive the gratitude of thou: 
of music-lovers, who realize that the 
vals could never continue with this 
labor of love on their part. 

JUNE LOWELL Bria: 


The Program at Portland 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 8.—The tv 
third Annual Portland, Maine, Music |} 
val, held on Oct. 6, 7, 8, will long b. 
membered as one of the most successful! 
given. The long list of subscribers had | 
told for weeks that it would be a fina 
success, and the interest shown on the 
day of the ticket sale, when the choi 
seats was sold by auction, promised p 
of enthusiasm. It only remained for 
liam Rogers Chapman, the director, to 1 
it an artistic musical success, and thi 
did most unqualifiedly from the begin: 
of the first concert. 

The chorus, numbering more than 
with far mcre men after last year’s 
time depletion, did the star work throu) 
out the Festival, singing the choruses in 
the Verdi Requiem with a_ breadth 
tone that was remarkable. The audi 
called for a repetition of the ‘‘Sanctus. 
An impressive work; receiving adequat: 
terpretation, was the ‘‘Call to Freed 
by Herbert. Besides these the chorus s 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Here Comes the Flag’’; ‘ 
verse’s ‘‘Under the Stars and Stripes’’ 
Silver’s unaccompanied chorus, ‘‘ Love's 
Benediction’’; Walthews’ ‘‘The Song 
the Thrush’’; Daniels’ ‘‘Peace wit! 
Sword,’’ a fine bit of choral writing 





singing; Geibel’s ‘‘Our Nation’s Song of | 


Glory’’ and as usual, opening the Festival, 
a stirring performance of the ‘‘ Hallelujali’’ 
Chorus. Mr. Chapman is to be congrats 
lated on the work of his forces this your. 
Its tone and shading have improved year |) 
year, until it is doubtful whether there is 
a chorus in the country that does n 
better work. 

The star of the first concert was Fra: 
Alda who captivated the hearts of the hug 
audience with her beautiful voice and syn 
pathetic singing. She sang Puccini’s @ Vissi 
d’Arte, Vissi D’Amore’’ from ‘‘ Tosca,’ 
giving as an extra an aria from ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly,’’ and besides, sang two groups. 
She received quite an ovation after eac! 
number and was most generous with 
encores. Her accompanist was Erin Ball:ari. 
Mme. Alda is indeed fortunate in having 
such a fine accompanist. 


Ernest Davis Scores 


The other soloist was Ernest Davi 
tenor of no mean attainments, with a \ 
of great power and range. He mac: 
immediate appeal with his splendid sing 
ing of the aria, ‘‘Celeste Aida,’’ to which 
he was obliged to give two encores ‘‘ 
gelida manina,’’ Puecini, and ‘‘ Christ 
Flanders,’’ by Ward-Stephens. 

After the chorus, the most essential 
ment in a Festival is a good orchestra 
Mr. Chapman has always provided one. 
one under the leadership of William Dos 
is one of the best if not the best that 
have had. In its accompaniments it p!: 
with a freedom and smoothness that 
equal to all occasions. In the orel« 
concert on Tuesday afternoon, the f: 
rose to great heights. The more espec 
interesting numbers were the Tehaiko 
‘*Suite du Ballet,’’ ‘‘La Belle au Bois 
mant.’’ The orchestral offerings wer 
same as played at Bangor. 

The soloist at the Tuesday matinée 
Ruth Pearcy, who was an unexpected 
genuine delight. She has a rich cont) 
voice of great range and sang with pl: 
of dramatic ability. Her solo ‘‘O Mio ! 
nando’’ by Donizetti was so well rece! 
that she had to give two encores. Her g! 
further raised her in the estimation of 
audience. 


A 


McCormack Acclaimed 


The main attraction on Tuesday even 4 
was John MacCormack. After his Rec 
tive and Aria from the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ the 
dience would not be satisfied, and | ¢ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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pp auded him. He first responded with 

gh bert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ then with a bal- 

and group of Irish folk songs. His 

‘offerings likewise aroused enormous en- 

asm and he added ballads innumerable. 

| ere never was such an audience at a 

fes' val concert here. It packed the hall 

ly even to every inch of standing room. 

as entirely carried away with the mag- 

t sm of the man and stamped and cheer- 

ntil he really must have felt that Port- 

an | does appreciate him. The excellent 

artistic accompaniments of Edwin 

Schneider added no small part to the en- 
joy nent of his songs. 


lhe program for the concert on Wed- 
nesday afternon was WVerdi’s ‘‘ Manzoni’’ 
Rejuiem ‘‘in memory of the Boys from 
Maine who did not come back, and our 
festival Workers.’’ The splendid singing 


he chorus has already been mentioned. 
The soloists were Lotta Madden, soprano, 
Ruth Pearey, contralto, Ernest Davis, tenor, 
aud George Hastings, bass. Mrs. Madden, 
vith her brilliant voice, easily made a place 
herself in the esteem of the audience 
and was heard again in the final concert 
in the solo part of Herbert’s ‘‘Call to Free- 
lom.’’ The warmth of greeting given her 
on that occasion testified to the effective- 
uess Of her afternoon work. The contralto 
really has the lion’s share of the solos in 
the Requiem and Miss Pearey, who made 
an unqualified suecess the previous after- 
noon, Showed that she could be equally en- 
joyable in oratorio, singing her part with 
great dignity and charm. Ernest Davis add- 
ed te his laurels by the effective way that 
he did his part, while George Hastings was 
much appreciated for his excellent work as 
the bass of the quartet. Their work through- 
out was uniform and the ensemble partic- 
ularly fine. 


Seidel’s Art Impresses 


Toscha Seidel at the final concert more 
than measured up to his advance notices; 
most of the big violinists have played here, 
and he certainly takes second place to none 
of them. He kindled a fire of enthusiasm 
in the audience with his magnificent per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Concerto. His 
marvelous execution, coupled with his tre- 
mendous energy and temperament made his 
playing long to be ~remembered. Harry 


fol 
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Kaufmann was his accompanist and did not- 
able work at the piano. 

Besides Lotta Madden, whose work has 
already been mentioned, Marguerite Fort- 
rese, with her lovely voice, proved to be a 
popular star. She was called back twice 
after her first number ‘‘O, Pretres de Baal’’ 
by Meyerbeer, and sang Cadman’s ‘‘ Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman’’ and Tucker’s 
‘“Sweet Genevieve.’’ After she had been 
recalled twice at the end of her second num- 
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director. 


[yest record crowds to concerts which far outshone all 
previous attempts, the Maine Festivals were presented for the 
twenty-third time by William Rogers Chapman, their founder and 
Many musical personages, both by their art and pre- 


sence helped in the brilliant success of the celebration; No. 1 
shows Ernest Davis, Tenor; No. 2, Left to Right, Ruth Pearcy, 
Ernest Davis, Lotta Madden and George Hastings, the Quartet 
of Soloists for the Verdi Requiem; Toscha Seidel, the Violinist and 


Event. 


ber, ‘‘Il segreto’’ by Donizetti, she donned 
her Red Cross garb and sang MacHugh’s 
‘¢Qur God, Our Country, and Our Flag.’’ 
Her accompaniments were played delight- 
fully by Marta Stewart. More than a word 
of praise must be said of the accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Gilman 8. Davis who not only 
does great things during the festival but 
works hard all through the year at each re 
hearsal to help make these festivals a choral 
success. 


Conductor Chapman. These pictures were made at the Portland 


In closing one must give thanks to Direc- 
tor Chapman, whose name must always be 
associated with the Festivals. “To him is 
owing a particular debt of gratitude, for 
despite handicaps he has succeeding in de- 
veloping these festivals to their fine artistic 
height. To the thousands eager for music 
here, he has brought the masters of the past 
and present, and has offered an annual feast 
to those who otherwise would have been. ut- 
terly deprived. ALFRED BRINKLER. 








Many Engagements - 
of Winifred Byrd 
Change Her Plans 
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Winifred Byrd, American Pianist 


\inifred Byrd did not anticipate starting 
lis season’s work until she reached the Paci- 
‘oast where she is to make her first ap- 
ance in San Francisco on Nev. 7. How- 
, the demand for recitals by her made it 
lee ssary to change her plans. Just when 
‘ie was ready to return to New York from 
ler summer home in Belmar, N. J., a tele- 
stan eame asking if she could open the 
‘tar Course of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
. on Oct. 3 as she had done last season. 
‘hon Queens College of Charlotte, N. C., 
ed that Miss Byrd would be in the 
‘+h they immediately re-engaged her to 
‘tar the musical events of the season at 
Yue ns College on Oct. 20. 
O.1 Oet. 3 Miss Byrd played to an audi- 
u the largest that Winthrop has ever had 
musical event. 
ss Byrd will leave directly from the 
uth for the Pacific Coast, where she is en- 


NK 


gaged to appear in all the largest cities in 
California, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Texas. 

Because of this long tour the cancellation 
of her New York Aeolian Hall Recital 
scheduled for Nov. 10, was necessary. How- 
ever, on Jan. 11 the date intended for her 
second Aeolian Hall recital of the season 
will be utilized for her first one, and a sec- 
ond recital. will take place at Aeolian Hall 
in April. 

Miss Byrd’s numerous engagements in- 
clude several orchestra appearances among 
them the New York Symphony. 


MAY PETERSON IN ROANOKE 


Large Audience Welcomes Soprano— 
Music Teachers Meet 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 11.—A large au- 
dience greeted May Peterson, soprano, at 
the Jefferson Theater on Thursday night, 
when she appeared in recital under the 
auspices of the Thurman & Boone Com: 
pany. The audience was most enthusiastic 
in appreciation, and Miss Peterson graci- 
ously responded with several additional 
numbers, the last of which was ‘‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye’’ in which she played her 
own accompaniment. Admirable support 
was given by Stuart Ross, her accompan- 
ist. After the recital Mrs. John T. Trout 
gave a reception in honor of Miss Pe- 
terson. On Friday afternoon a reception 
was given Miss Peterson in the Music 
Salon of Thurman & Boone, at which time 
she. received the members of the Thursday 
Morning Music Club, and students from 
Hollins College, Virginia College and 
Elizabeth College. 

At a recital given by Winston Wilkin- 
son, violinist, in Lynchburg on Oct. 3, he 
was assisted on the program by Nathalie 
Pace, a gifted contralto of Roanoke. 

The first fall meeting of the Music 
Teachers Association was held in the stu- 
dio of Mrs. N. L. Brophy on Tuesday night. 
Arrangements have been made for a lec- 
ture to be given Oct. 14 by F. Linforth 
Willgoose of the London Conservatory of 
Music, London, Ontario. Mrs, D. W. Mea- 
dows was elected delegate to attend the 
Federation of Musical Organizations which 
will be held in Richmond, Va., the latter 
part of October. G. H. B. 





Kitty Cheatham Interprets the | 
Spiritual Side of Community Idea 


A N article of characteristic and timely in- 

terest by Kitty Cheatham was published 
recently in the New York Herald. Miss 
Cheatham has for the past four or five years 


been one of the staunchest advocates and 
supporters of the community movement in 
ensemble singing and more, one of its most 
vivifying forces. The influence of this form 
of musical expression at present, and the 
subtle connection of the spiritual self, rec- 
ognition brought into being by music with 
the solution of the hour’s great problems is 
keenly felt by this artist. ‘‘My large ex- 
perience with the childhood of this naiton— 
and of other nations,’’ she writes, ‘‘has re- 
sulted in priceless friendships with children, 
which I treasure as among God’s richest 
gifts to me. 

‘*T am, therefore, at this momentous hour 
of spiritual re-birth constantly impressed 
with the necessity for the unceasing un- 
foldment—individually, nationally and uni- 
versally—of the childlike qualities of gen- 
tleness, purity, innocence, joy, sincerity and 
a tender childlike trust in an ever present 
father-mother God, to supply every need. 

‘‘Struggling, hungering humanity today 
is held in the bondage of fear and limita- 
tion, through a misconception of its parent 
source. The tender, compassionate defender 
of little children, Christ Jesus, called the 
attention of the people to their innocence, 
trustfulness and sincerity, and said :—‘ Ex- 
cept ye become as little children ye cannot 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’ He never 
ceased his Christly efforts for liberation for 
those who were ‘imprisoned’ by the ‘carnal 
mind,’ which throughout the ages has re- 
sisted the Christ mind. 

‘<It was this ‘mind of Christ’ which oper- 
ated through Him when He whipped ‘the 
money changers’ out of the temple, ‘over- 
threw the seats of them that sold doves’ and 
sternly rebuked the ‘displeasure’ of the 
‘chief priests’ as they strove to hush the 
voices of the ‘babes and sucklings,’ the 
children who were singing and proclaiming 
Him in the temple. . .. . 

‘¢The spiritual childhood of the world is 
yearning today for a touch of tender Christ- 


ly love—the ‘perfect love that casteth out 
all fear’—love that alone lifts, sustains and 
blesses by its substance, presence realized 
and demonstrated. 

‘*Recently in a large assemblage in the 
Middle West I asked 2000 people to join 
me in singing a simple, tender lullaby, the 
words of which were printed in the pro- 
gramme. The beauty and purity of tone— 
the unified harmony which gradually came 
forth from those ‘children of a_ large 
growth,’ I shall never forget. 

‘*When the concluding verses were sung 
I could only think ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God’—‘of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

‘*Solomon said, ‘Thou hast made thy ser- 
vant King * * * JT am but a little 
child, I know not how to go out or to come 
in. Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart.’ 

‘*The founders of America, in movements 
of great national stress, never failed to turn 
with childlike trust, to the Great Source of 
All that is real and eternal—immutable 
truth—a loving Father-Mother Goda. 

‘*The ‘Children of light,’ the re-born of 
Spirit, are saying and singing with the pro- 
phets of old,’ for unto us a child is born, 
unto us a Son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful Counsellor. ~The 
Mighty God; the everlasting Father; the 
Prince of Peace,’ 

‘The government of this nation is now 
and forever will be upon the shoulder of 
Christ.’’ 








Paul Flood and Dora Flood Appear In 
Plymouth, Mich, 

Paul T. Flood, baritone, and Dora Flood, 
pianist, both of whom recently returned from 
service with the A. E. F., have resumed 
their concert activities. They were heard 
in recital at Plymouth, Mich., on Oct. 11, Mr. 
Flood featuring songs that had been popular 
in the camps on the other side, especially the 
doughboy parodies. Mr. Flood has lately 
been engaged as soloist and choirmaster at 
the Brooklyn Memorial Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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LEO MUSIC URGED BY CHILD SS — SL ERTTIEnaeieieneieeeantaenn —$—_—___. _ 
BRA U N ‘n tas boon wun a, Ae0lian Hall 
Organization Issues Booklet Which Sets eo lan a 
a “ a Pe Forth Need of Arts In the Develop- Entrance on 43rd Street j 
VOIUE CULTURE. REPERTOIRE : ment of Young Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 


Operatic Ensemble Olasses 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 


H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
WESTERN CAN4DA CONCERT BURBAU 
P. O. Box 1982, Jalgary, Alberta, Canada. 








JOHN 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway 
Personal Address: 479 West 146th St., 
New York. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 





Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts, Season 1919-1920 


Address, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
iXtNES 1 


DAVIS 


Leading Tenor Boston Grand Opera 
Co. Season 1917-18. 
—Concert Tour 1919-20— 
(Festivals—Oratorio— 
Recita)) 

68 W. 183d St., New York 
Residence Phone, Fordham 3240 














Mer. Harry Culbertson 
ALBERTO 
cars ~BIMBONI 
Italian and French Répertoire 
Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 


327 West 76th Street Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winifred Rohrer 








‘REUTER 


H '624S Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


Composer 





Conductor 
1 W. 67th Street New York City 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATOR! 0 and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall 








FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C, H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 5th Ave., Room.20, New York 


Vmrce 
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J.-E. ALLEN | 


Representing 


The New Orleans Grand 
Opera Co. and Artists 


1544 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Vanderbilt 4387 


LA FARGE 


TENOR OF PARIS 
Specializing in Tone 
Placement and Coaching 


Studio: 71 Riverside Drive 


Address: M. De Planches, Secy. 
"Phone, 4060 Audubon 








The National Child Welfare Association 

of New York last week issued an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘ Music and Childhood,’’ designed 
to stimulate the interest of parents, teachers 
and spiritual pastors and masters in the 
musical education of the child. The music 
booklet, prepared by educational experts, is 
designed to propagate, among all those who 
have the welfare of children at heart, the 
necessity of implanting early the love of 
music and of securing proper musical train- 
ing. 
At first the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation made no provision for disseminat- 
ing the facts about music. The National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music no- 
ticed this omission, and called the Associa- 
tion’s attention to the fact that in neglect- 
ing music they had passed over an essential 
in better child development, so, in collabora- 
tion with C. M. Tremaine, Director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, the association prepared ten panels, 
each six feet high, with the following titles: 
The Musical Birthright, Music in The Nur- 
sery, What Music Means to Children, Cul- 
tivating Musical Taste in Children, Music 
in Play, Musie in The Home, Music in The 
School, Teaching Music to Children, Music 
in The Community, and Music School Settle- 
ments. 

These panels have appeared, with the rest 
of the exhibit, in all parts of the country, 
while smaller reproductions of them have 
been shown in music-store show-windows, 
libraries and teachers’ studios, 

Of special importance in the book is the 
list of cradle songs, lullabies, songs for 
young children, and easily appreciated clas- 
sical music, for guidance to parents in pro- 
viding a musical environment. 

Testimonials on the value of ‘‘ Musie and 
Childhood’’ are given by Enrico Caruso, Dr. 
P, T. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Bauer, Perey Grainger, David Bisp- 
ham, Frederick A. Stock, Sergi Rachmani- 
noff and Hollis Dann, Head of the Music 
Department at Cornell. 





STELLA GENOVA IN DEBUT 


Soprano Creates Good Impression At 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


A ravishingly pretty picture was presented 
by Stella Genova, soprano, on the occasion 
of her first appearance at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening, Oct. 6, but 
her singing left muth to be desired. Not 
that her voice is without possibilities that 
careful study would develop; her middle re- 
gister has some very pleasing notes. Also, 
she has a strong dramatic feeling which, 
overcoming some of the nervousness which 
was partly responsible for her defects, 
showed her voice to good advantage in the 
‘*Faust’’ ‘‘Jewel Song,’’ otherwise quite 
beyond her present attainments. Her sing- 
ing of Paulin’s ‘‘L’Absente’’ was, for the 
same reason, a great improvement on her 
presentation, for example, of ‘‘ Homing,’’ by 
del Riego. This, for some reason, it was 
elected to accompany with both organ and 
piano; the former played by Conrad Fors- 
berg; the latter by Lawrence J. Munson, 
who furnished the piano accompaniments. 
The audience required its repetition. Mildred 
Jacobsen played the ‘‘Meditation’’ from 
‘*Thais,’’ and in encore, a number explained 
to be founded on some Swedish folk-songs. 

Miss Genova needs study and she badly 
needs a better method of producing her 
tones, in especial those of the upper regis- 
ter; but she has in addition to her beauty, 
a decided asset in the grace and charm of 
her platform manner. oC. ?. 








Rosenblatt to Introduce New Mana-Zucca 
Song 

Josef Rosenblatt will introduce Mana- 
Zuecca’s new Hebrew song, ‘‘Rachem,’’ at 
his recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 18. He 
will sing it also when he appears at a Sun- 
day concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musie. 





Oklahoma Organist Stricken 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 3.—Ed- 
win Vaile McIntyre, organist at the First 
Presbyterian church, suffered a_ paralytic 
stroke last week and is in a very serious 
condition. He is one of the best known 
musicians of the Southwest and was director 
of the Apollo club and the choral work of 
the Ladies Music Club for several years. 

C. M. C. 





Marie Miller Re-Opens Studio 
Marie Miller, the harpist, has re-opened 
her studios in New York for private lessons 
and harp ensemble classes, 
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EUROPE DISCARDS PREJUDICES 
| IN ITS POST-BELLUM MUSIC 


Contrasting Pictures of Paris and Berlin in Peace Activities — German Capital De- 
eries Destinn and Hempel, But Throngs to English Opera 
ner To the Disgust of the Critics—Stolid German Burghers Supplanting Royalty 
in Berlin’s Opera House 








Paris Interdicts Wag- 

















Paris, Aug. 16, 1919. 


7 UROPE received a shock recently under 
~ which it is still staggering. This was 
when the news was flashed across that the 
gentlemen who preside over the destinies 
of Uncle Sam’s Passport System in Wash- 
ington, were contemplating an embargo on 
travel across the Atlantic for all those who 
could not produce or invent genuine busi- 
ness pretexts for desiring to ieave home. 

Despite Secretary Polk’s explanation that 
this measure was rendered necessary on ac- 
count of the shortage of tonnage, and that 


it was merely temporary, those classes of Eu- 
ropeans, who were accustomed to thrive dur- 
ing the annual American invasion, refuse to 
be consoled by such an announcement. The 
gloom on their faces betokens the disappoint- 
ment in their hearts at the loss of the rich 
harvest on which they had built their after- 
the-war hopes and ambitions. 

Personally, the writer cannot but help 
commending and indorsing this action on 
the part of our government for two especial 
reasons—the first is, that having been so 
frequently in the course of the past year, as 
a member of the A. E. F., the innocent vic- 
tim of the rapacity, unscrupulousness and 
insolen¢e of hotel and restaurant keepers, es- 
pecially the Parisian breed, I secretly re- 
joice at the squealing in which these indi- 
viduals are indulging; the second is because 
of a faint hope that the new regulation will 
be the means of heading off, if not com- 
pletely checking, the inordinate rush to Eu- 
rope on the part of the American student 
and in particular the music student, who, 
above all others, it seemed to me, exhibited 
the least concern for the opportunities which 
his own country afforded, and the most slav- 
ish admiration for the methods and insti- 
tutions that existed in Europe. 

It may be that the European myth has 
been dispelled during the past five years but 
on the other hand it is to be feared that 
the long absence from Europe may only have 
served to increase the desire for the methods 
and institutions of this side. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt but that the 
European musical situation is in a somewhat 
tangled state the result no doubt of the 
reaction from the war as well as from the 
present chaotic conditions of living. One 
can observe this in the capital cities as well 
as in the small towns. Paris is trying to 
accustom itself to public music after five 
years of enforced privation; Vienna is too 
busy figuring out its food supply to give 
a thought to music; Munich is even now 
seething with general discontent, while as for 
Berlin which was wont to regard itself as 
the appointed musical center of Europe, if 
not of the world, it seemed the country 
when he left it a few weeks ago after a 
five months’ stay, to be making a desperate 
effort to rival Broadway of some five years 
back when the youth of the town was nightly 
indulging in the menagerie evolutions pe- 
culiar to the fox-trot and the various hops 
and hugs of that time. 


Music in Berlin 


The writer is tempted in passing to dwell 
a little on events and happenings in Berlin 
as he noticed them during his stay there 
from January to June last. Both the Royal 
Opera and the Deutsches Opernhaus in Char- 
lottenburg were giving regular nightly pro- 
grams of the accustomed pre-war répertoire 
to usually well-filled houses. The artists 
most prominently featured were the soprano 
Claire Dux and the tenors Jadlowker and 
Walter Kirshoff, all of the Royal or ex-royal 
house, Jadlowker, the Russian-German-Jew- 


ish artist who has at last decided to accept 
the tempting offer made by an American 
manager, was making a farewell concert tour 


. in May before severing his connections with 


the German public with whom he remained 
until the end usually and deservedly popu- 
lar. I happened to pass through Mayence, 
ocenpied by the French, when he was booked 
there, and was then enabled to judge of his 
hold on the public in the provinces as well 
as in Berlin. Paul Knupfer, the basso, still 
figures on the Opera House’s programs and 
so does Leo Blech the conductor. While the 
Berliners are still faithful to their Opera 
Iiouse, I observed frequently that there was 
less of that affectionate familiarity in their 
references to the house in the Under den 
Linden where they were privileged at stated 
intervals to breathe the Court atmosphere 
and even now and then catch a glimpse of 
the All-Highest surrounded by the usual 
glittering throng. Never again however will 
it be their privilege to be present at a royal 
performance; never again will the substan- 
tial German Fraus cut the bodice of their 
one and only evening dress in accordance 
with the royal decree prescribing the degree 
of décolletage favored by majesty, nor the 
stolid German burgher be compressed inside 
a stiff shirt and trimmed off with a white 
tie and white gloves. With the departure 
of the Royal and Imperial Patron the Opera 
House has lost its former distinction and 
‘“tone’’ and has become the rendez-vous of 
war profiteers and the families of the newly 
framed government who disturb the sacred- 
ness of the aristocratic building by vulgar 
and unrestrained applause. And besides, as 
Berliners of the old school remark, imagine 
going to the opera and seeing a common 
evening-dressed sadler occupying the box 
where nothing less than a royal uniform was 
allowed! Of course the Sunday evening beer 
concerts continue in the Philharmonie while 
the pre-war series of symphony concerts un- 
der Arthur Nikisch were likewise given. I 
believe Flesch the violinist was the soloist 
at the last one in April. 


Nikisch and the Critic 


Nikisch by the way, has blossomed out 
into a Geheimrat and in this capacity had 
a tilt with a distinguished musical critic in 
Dresden, because the latter in an article 
dared to criticize the Orchestra which the 
‘‘wizard’’ was conducting. The result of 
the affair was that the critic was barred 
from the rehearsals of this particular orches- 
tra. Among the artists who gave concerts 
while I was in Berlin were Carl] Flesch, Carl 
Friedberg the pianist, Julius Thornberg, who 
was the concert master of the Philharmonie 
and among the vocalists, Julia Culp, Artot 
de Padilla, Claire Dux and the Dutch bari- 
tone, Bronsgeest. The quota of new talent 
since 1914 seems to be very small, I thought, 
though this is obviously accounted for by the 
war. Claire Dux, who has jumped into such 
great prominence and seems to have usurped 
the place which formerly Frieda Hempel oc- 
cupied in Berlin, secured much notoriety by 
making the journey from Berlin to Dresden 
in an aeroplane to give a concert. 


Berlin Dislikes Hempel 


I was somewhat astonished to hear fre- 
quent remarks about Frieda Hempel from a 
number of Berliners and I gathered that her 
conduct during the war had not aitogether 
found favor among her compatriots in Ger- 
many. She was accused of having deserted 
Germany in its hour of peril and further of 
not having shown herself sufficiently anti- 
Allied or, if you like, rabidly pro-German. 

Of course the name of Destinn is anathe- 
ma in Berlin and her grievious sin of ingrat- 
itude towards the Berlin public who heaped 
so many favors on her can never be effaced. 


Even under her name of Destinnova she 
will have to wait a long while ere she can 
hope to be restored to favgr with the Ber- 
lin public. Thus does art become subordi- 
nated to human passion! 

And yet one of Berlins’ theaters was 
nightly playing before a crowded audience 
‘*The Geisha,’’ the musical play of an Eng- 
lishman, for the musical talent of whose 
nation one would have expected as much 
respect in Germany as there was for its mili- 
tary prowess! While as for tolerating such 
music—the foreign cult though, I remember, 
was always assiduously practised in Berlin 
whether under the form of terpsichorean 
antics in the dance halls and cabarets or 
sartorial effects from Paris, New York or 
London, 


Paris’s Varied Activities 


The musical situation in Paris at the 
moment is what might be termed kaleido- 
scopic. It has many and varying phases. 
The opera is suffering both from the heat, 
and from the barrenness and monotony of its 
répertoire. The symphony musical program 
has hardly yet emerged from the desuetude 
into which it fell through the war while the 
recital season has made only a spasmodic 
and wholly unsuccessful effort to raise its 
head after five years of atrophy. But of 
military music we had abundance until re- 
cently while the open air concerts known as 
the Auditions Lyriques. given daily in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries provide well exe- 
cuted and well selected orchestral programs 
to invariably large audiences. 





The Wagner Incident 

I suppose you have already learned of what 
happened to one of these concerts a couple 
of weeks back when the Paris Prefect of 
Police forbade the program at the eleventh 
hour, which happened to be eight o’clock in 
the evening. It appears that some parti- 
cularly Chauvinistie Parisians had written 
him that their patriotic feelings would be 
deeply wounded if he allowed the Wagnerian 
eompositions that were announced to be 
played. The Prefect, probably fearing that 
his chances of securing some future decora- 
tion might be irretrievably ruined if he 
laid himself open to attack for lacking in 
patriotism, thereupon suddenly remembered 
that the conductor had forgotten to submit 
his program to him for approval. In this 
way he was able to assert his patriotism 


and his authority, spare the feelings of the 
Chauvinists and at the same time act in 
accordance with the constitution. The 
Press, however, I am proud to be able to 
report, handled him very severely, in spite 
of the support which his act obtained from 
Saint-Saens who endeavored to strengthen 
his argument against the inclusion of Wag- 
ner’s music on French programs by adopt- 
ing the dictum attributed to Pasteur—‘‘ Art 
has no country but artists have one.’’ 

The incident was admirably commented 
upon by that inimitable humorist and un- 
sparing critic, Clement Vautel, who remarks 
in his daily contribution to the Journal, ‘‘I 
do not pretend to rave about Wagner; I am 
not one of those snobs who like to indulge 
in what they do not understand nor like; I 
would even admit that were I to have to 
choose between the music of Saint-Saéns and 
the music of Wagner, I would select that of 
Massenet. But this does not prevent me 
from condemning as stupid this boycott of 
Wagner. Before the war we had reason for 
such a boycott. We were the conquered ones 
and had a right to resent the insolence of 
this music so essentially Germanic, and to 
hate these operas in which the pride of the 
race which had crushed us was so trium- 
phantly exposed. Lohengrin forging his 
sword in the Gardens of the Tuileries where 
the Prussion canon were parked half a cen- 
tury ago might be considered as an undesir- 
able right up to 1914. But between then 
and now other canon have rolled by the gates 
of this old garden of Paris—these were cap- 
tured by us. And all the Walhalla of Wag- 
ner has crumbled to pieces and Loliengrwn 
has decamped to Holland leaving his sword 
behind him. Therefore we can listen to the 
music of the ‘God of Bayreuth’ without 
bitterness........’? 

Just the same, though the writer fears 
that the unofficial ban on Wagner in France 
is likely to continue a little longer in spite 
of such reasoning in the press. France’s 
wound has not altogether healed despite the 
assuaging balm of victory which has been 
applied to it. 

[ have plucked two interesting items from 
Paris musical news—the one announcing the 
establishment of an American Conservatory 
of French Musie at Fontainebleu ahd the 
other the founding of an Elementary School 
of Musie at Paris with larger and better 
facilities for foreign students than have hith- 
erto been provided in this country. Of both 
these institutions I shall send further de- 
tails later. 

Paris musicians are adopting the fashion- 
able mode of registering complaints and 
demanding ameliorations of existence. Last 
night there was a general protest on the 
part of the theatrical personnel including 
artists against the management, which took 
the form of an eleventh hour strike. At one 
theater the musicians waited until the house 
was filled and then instead of waiting for 
‘ner conductor’s beat to open the perform 


ance of ‘‘Les Saltimbanques,’’ they one 
and all solemnly and silently arose and 
‘“beat it’’ themselves. The performance 


was ealled off and money returned. First 
honors go to the musicians therefore. 


EF. J. TUCKFIELD. 
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ADELINA PATTI 


Lessing claimed that Homer produced a greater effect 
by recounting the impression made by Helen’s beauty 
on the elders of Troy than by attempting a description of 
her charms. Similarly a more overpowering sense of the 
magic of Patti’s voice will be found in the universal awe 
and idolatry she inspired than could be obtained from any 
futile attempt to describe its sheer enchantment of sound. 
Probably there were those who discovered this or that 
fault in it even in the days of her supremacy. If so they 
are long forgotten. To the older generation Patti was a 
supreme musical life experience. But to the majority of 
music-lovers today she is a tradition, a legend before 
which even the most’ sceptical stand reverent and abash- 
ed—a legend, moreover, unquestioningly accepted as others 
are not. The embodiment of a perfection, the equal con- 
tribution at once of nature and of art she goes down the 
corridors of time with the remoter deities of song—with 
the Agujaris, the Sontags, the Grisis, Malibrans, Pastas, 
Linds, Viardots and the fabled divinities of remoter ages. 
If our own day has produced her like, those who listened 
to her in her days of greatness indignantly deny it. And 
they are probably right. For singers were not machine- 
made in Patti’s epoch as they are now. 

It was an epoch of vocal specialization, of vocal wor- 
ship, an age in which a composer could prescribe for su- 
preme greatness in a singer the formula ‘‘ voice, voice, 
voice.’’ It was considerations of voice that agitated ope- 
ratic audiences, not those of drama or of music. So it 
came that Patti was identified with numerous operas of 
scantiest musical merit. Her art glorified any dross. But 
she did uot apply it soley to such ends. She served mas- 
ters like Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, Verdi and Mozart. 
She was, contrary to a very prevalent and erroneous be- 
lief, a thorough musician. Her work in ‘‘Figaro’’ and 
‘‘Don Giovanni’’ would have made that point elear, if 





nothing else had. The miraculous spontaneity and beauty 
of her vocalism led to certain false beliefs, among them 
the notion that it was the outcome of a blind instinct. 
She is even reported to have replied to an inquirer who 
asked to be enlightened on her performance of a certain 
detail: ‘‘Ah, je n’en sais rien.’’ But her accomplish- 
ments sufficed in essential respects to controvert this 
fiction Patti’s musicianship probably far exceeded that 
of most contemporary coloratura singers. 

Certainly her sympathies were broad and embraced 
much of the music with which she was never associated. 
It was a matter of pride to her that, at one period, she 
had not mis8ed one of the Wagner festivals at Bayreuth in 
a number of years. 

In the exuberance of her early days she was less scrup- 
ulous with regard to the composer’s intent than she grew 
to be later on. Her capricious variations on the music of 


Rosina in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’’ once drew from Rossini 
a sarcastic inquiry as to who the composer of this opera 


was. While on another occasion he told the young woman 
that a cadenza, interpolated into the music of the same 
role by her brother-in-law and teacher, Strakosch, was a 
‘*Strakochonnerie.’’ But Patti must not be censured too 
strongly for her apparent show of wilfulness and disre- 
spect to the composer. It had been the immemorial privi- 
lege of singers to improvise florid embellishments to their 
music. Rossini was the first to defy this custom and to 
insist on the performance of the embroideries he himself 
supplied. It was some time before singers resigned them- 
selves to even the partial loss of their sanctified prero- 
gative. 

Patti was great in the simple as well as in the elabor- 
ate. Her ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ will probably outlive in 
ageing memories her ‘‘ Ah, non giunge.’’ She moved hearts 


. with it even when, in the latter course of her innumer- 


able farewells, time tarnished the silver of her voice. It 
must ever remain regrettable that she continued these 
farewells into the twentieth century. Her.last appearance 


here, in 1903, must have filled with melancholy those who 
had heard her in an earlier day. An enormously wealthy 


woman—no musician even in this commercialized day, has 
a keener business instinct—she had no need of the revenue 
these ill-advised concerts brought her in. 

‘The last scion of a time when vocal giants trod the 
operatic boards Adelina Patti leaves no successor. She 


was, in Marcella Sembrich’s words, ‘‘something that was 
only once.’’ In voice, ig style, in manner she was in- 


comparable. Nor does the present trend of music and 
taste give promise that we shall look upon her like again. 





PROVINCIALISM 


Maggie Teyte is undoubtedly right in her deprecation of 
the provincial spirit rampant in New York—a spirit which 
refuses to recognize as a serious artist the musician identi- 
fied with the comic opera or vaudeville stage. ‘‘If Caruso 
himself were to sing in the Winter Garden in the regular 
bill for any length of time it would finish him for all time 
as a grand opera singer, in the minds of the directors and 
box holders of the Metropolitan Opera House,’’ she declares. 


This is probably no exaggeration. We have a way here— 


the man in the street and others—of worshipping grand’ 


opera as something sacrosanct, something that demands in 
its votaries and elevation of thought and spotlessness of 
soul that any contract with the baser pleasures symbolized 
by comic opera and vaudeville must forcibly sully. It is 
a preposterous notion nine times out of ten but it is deeply 
ingrained. The artist who steps from grand opera into 
operetta simply loses caste with the multitude that grand 
opera awes. And all the arguing in the world cannot 
prevail against this big, silly fact. 

It is time that the crowd familiarized itself with grand 
opera sufficiently to lose it sacred ‘terror of it. You could 
prebably not find one layman in a hundred willing to 
admit that Giacomo Puccini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ was 
a product of vastly less original genius than Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Mikado.’’ Yet the likelihood is that the 
**Mikado’’ will be deligthing the souls of men when 
‘*Butterfly’’ is embalmed on a library shelf. Similarly the 
reverence of the American public for the opera singer is 
generally out of all proportion to his actual importance. 
A true artist is a true artist whether in comic opera or lyric 
tragedy. Only with the shallowminded does he or she lose 
caste when stepping from the one sphere to the other. 
Edyth Walker and Emma Calvé lost nothing of their dis- 
tinction as great opera singers because they appeared in a 
London musie hall. Had it been in-a New York one their 
vogue might have suffered a decline. 


- 





Fifty years of distinguished service is the cause of 
is Nahan Franko’s record! MusicaAL AMERICA 
joins the rest of New York in its hearty congratulations. 


musie¢ 





The Special Fall Issue of ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica,’’ scheduled to appear on Oct. 18 but de- 
layed on account of the complete tie-up in 
the printing industries in New York City, 
will be published on Nov. 8.. 
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Ethel Leginska Rests From Hard Season 


Even a popular pianist can be worked too hard | 
audiences that demand, and re-demand her art; and Eth. 
Leginska, whose fiery charm has won her tremendous f\ 
lowing, has decided that for this year she will rest fro: 
coneert-giving. The strain has been heavy on her fv 
some time, and during the past summer she has devote: 
herself largely to rest and out-door exercise. The pictur 
shows her ready for a motor ‘‘spin.’’ This winter, Mis 
Leginska has decided to live in the famous Greenwi: 
Village section of New York. Here she will compose an: 
receive her many pupils. 


Votichenko—Sasha Votichenko, tympanon player, whos 
compositions will be played this season by the Russia: 
Symphony Orchestra, is motoring from New York | 
Canada with his wife. 


Eames—Appearing in the production of ‘‘ Declassée, 
the new play in which Ethel Barrymore has scored suc! 
a success, is Clare Eames, niece of Emma Eames, t!i: 
soprano. Miss Eames was highly commended for her wor! 
in the part of the ambassador’s wife. 

Bartlett—The yeteran.composer, Homer N. Bartlet: 
who has been ill for, the last three months, is greatly im 
proved. He is now able .to go out, and hopes to resum 
his former activity in the near future. During his illness 
he has written a number of compositions. 


Caruso—Once more the famous tenor has displayed lh: 
gift for cartooning. This time he sketched the member: 
of ‘‘The Greenwich Village Follies’’ company, including 
Bessie McCoy Davis, widow of Richard Harding Davis 
the noted writer. James Watts, when he came under thi 
tenor’s clever pencil, was appearing as Marguerite : 
‘*Faust’’. 


Surette—-An unusually interesting musicale followe: 
Mrs. Frank Fureauff’s dinner party given recently 
her Newport home. The guests had the pleasure aft«: 
dinner of listening to a lecture on Bach by Thomas Whi’ 
ney Surette, in the course of which a chorus from t! 
Music Club of Newport sang chorals by Bach to illustrat 
the talk. 

Milligan—Harold Vincent Morgan, organist, compos: 
and author, now organist at the Fifth Avenue Baptis' 
Church and the West End Synagogue, will soon publis! 
a book on the life of Stephen Collins Foster. Foster wa 
the composer of ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Blac 
Joe,’’ ‘Nelly Was a 'Lady,’’ and’ many other equally we! 
known American songs. 


Giorni—Aurelio Giorni, who replaces the late Richar | 


Epstein in the new Elshuco Trio, has been arracging f: 
the presentation in Rome shortly of his own Trio a1 
string quartet, both of which have received the mo 
favorable attention from musicians, inetudi:s Signor |. 
ti of the Flonzaley ensemble. The latter has ¢alled it 
work ‘‘betraying great inspiration and sane, profou! 
musical culture. ’’ 


Tsen Mei—Among the recent acquisitions of the Socie! 
of American Singers, the Chinese soprano, Tsen M: 
blazes a new trail so far as nationality is concerned| A 
cording to available records, it is the first time that 
member of the Flowery Republic has enrolled as a men 
ber of an Occidental opera company. She was born i 
Canton, but holds an LL. D., we are told, from Columb 
University. She will sing the leading soprano role } 
‘‘The Geisha’’ and in ‘‘The Mikado.’’ 

Ordynski—An interesting ‘story is fold of how th 
Metropolitan stage directors got Charles Hanson Towne 
assistance for the lyrics in Offenbach’s ‘‘Fair Helen’ 
Mr. Ordynski has been anxious for a long time to s¢ 
this work produced but many obstacles interfered. Fi! 
ally he induced Austin Strong to do the book, but for th 
lyrics: ‘‘I want Charles Hanson Towne,’’ said Ordynsk 
They met, and talked everything but lyrics. They paint 


ed a picture of what the play would, be like, and’ finall) 
Towne said: ‘‘Some day I hope to write a lyric for tha’ 
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We Want To Provide Her With A 
List of Other Composers 


L the young woman who strangled a bal- 

lad composer in his studio will com- 
nunicate with the editor of this department 
she will hear something greatly to her ad- 
vantage. 


OU may talk of the wrath of a woman 
scorned and hell’s fury—but did you 

‘ver meet a teacher whose star pupil has 
just been lured away by another teacher? 


EADLINE in the New York Illustrated 
News: ‘*‘PURE NICOTINE WAS FA- 

TAL DOSE TO SONG WRITER.’’ 
Again proving that anything pure is death 

o most of the song-writing species. 


| Pg dob ned persons claim the distinction of 

having invented the army tank. At this 
vriting 11,475,968 vocal teachers have 
claimed the honor of being the inventor of 
the only correct singing method. 


HE Herald man, in speaking of the ‘‘ Ap- 
ple Blossoms’’ premiére remarks that 
‘‘it was Kreisler’s début as a composer.’’ 


Perhaps, on account of the influence of its * 


former critic, the Herald only considers op- 
erettas as the only music worth while con- 
sidering as composition. 


Uxtre-e-e!! Wagner Repudiated! 


eae stress of emotion human beings 
often reveal themselves. Listen, for 
example, to this cry from Karleton Hack- 
ett* : 

‘Thank heaven that at last I shall no 
longer have to pretend to like the ghastly 
dullness of the music of Wagner that I hate 
now and always have hated! ’’ 

Now that Chicago has gone back on Wag- 
ner, Poor Richard’s shade need hold out hope 
no - longer. 





* A Chicago music critic. 


Vodeville and Grand Pianos 


W E used to wonder what became of pins 
and unsuccessful musicians. Now we 
know. For the first time in many years we 
visited a vaudeville performance, at the thea- 
ter which is proclaimed as the greatest varie- 
ty house in the land. Eight of the ten acts 
feature a grand piano (slightly out of tune, 
but no one minds this on Broadway) and, 
incidentally a pianist. We recognized a couple 
of the pianists, fairly talented players who 
couldn ’t survive the fierce competition of the 
artistic mart and who consequently leased 
themselves to queens of the melody ballad 
and polite pugilists who showed neatly shod 
feet and gargle wicked ditties concerning— 
well, this is a spublication read by women 
and tenors. Judging from our hasty dip in- 
to variety, no well ordered Vodeville singer 
who dreams of performing without, first, a 
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By Cantus Firmus 


grand piano, out of tune, and a 
gentleman pianist, salvaged from the gold 
medal heap of some noted Conservatory. We 
need to concern ourselfs with the absurd 
aestations of the pianists and ‘‘Gypsy’’ vio- 
linists we heard at this particular perfor- 
mance. We only want to draw attention to 
the fact that Vodeville is the Port of Missing 
Pianists and at the same time explain the 
present scarcity of grand pianos (slightly 
out of tuney. 


slightly 


HE eruption of Mauna Loa may prove a 
blessing to the publishers of the ‘‘ Ha- 
Wwaiian’’ songs (in truth, German tunes). 


MAHA’S bid for a place in the League 

of Lynch States calls attention to the 
fact that the Nebraska metropolis has no 
symphony. 


A a pretty compliment to his Royal ’igh- 
ness suggest that when the lad comes to 
New York, the Police Band play ‘‘God 
Save the King’’ with extra fervent, deep 
and prayerful expression. 


MAYBE HE WANTS TO START A COL- 

LECTION OF RARE INSTRUMENTS 

ONDUCTOR TANDLER of the Los 

Angeles Symphony announces that he 
possesses ‘‘the only bass basson in the coun- 
try.’’ 

We are patiently waiting for Messrs. 
Stransky, Damrosch and Rothwell to an- 
nounce that they own the only bass clarinet, 
celesta, and alto horn in the entire world. 


LITERATURE. 
HILE we have known Willie Perceval- 
Monger of the New York Morning 
Telegram for several years we have yet to 
hear him refer to his honored call except as 
his ‘‘trade.’’ We believe this to be a uni- 
que record. 

Most newspaper writers and sob sirens 
would promptly enter suit for libel if you 
referred to the motherwise than literary 
workers. 


An Arm-Chair Sea Voyage 
E are not afflicted with a mal de mer 
but we know what it means to read 
over a tyro musician’s article on ‘‘How I 
Won Success’’ or ‘‘ My Secrets of Program- 


And Few of Them Can Draw A 
Grand or Even a Violin 


E propose a Fund to ‘be founded for 

instructing cartoonists (not our Gi- 
anni Viafora,he knows) in the art of draw- 
ing music staffs and notes correctly. 


The Great Polish Mystery 
‘*T sometimes think that only a Pole can 
play Chopin,’’ announced a certain virtuoso 
in a recent interview. 
Puzzle: What nationality is the virtuoso? 
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M ANA-ZUCCA, pianist and composer, tion with Max Vogrich and Herman 
was born in New York City. She studied Spielter. While abroad Miss Zucea con- 


) ano here with Alexander Lambert showing 
i usual talent when she was very young. At 
the age of eight, 
she appeared with 
the New York 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, 
playing a Beethov- 
en Concerto. At the 
age of eleven she 
made a _ concert 
tour of the United 
States. After this 
she went abroad to 
continue her stud- 
ies, working under 
Godowsky and B.- 
soni in piano and 
studying composi- 





Mana-Zucca 


certized in Russia, Germany, France, Hol- 
land and England, appearing also in joint 
recitals with Joan Manén, the Spanish 
violinist. Since her return to America she 
has devoted herself in great part to compo- 
sition. Her orchestral works have been 
played by the New York Philharmonic, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, San Francisco Symphony 
and Russian Symphony orchestras. Her new 
piano concerto will be given with the Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra and other 
organizations this year. She has also given 
recitals of her own compositions, and her 
songs have been sung by most of the lead- 
ing singers in this country. Mana-Zucca 1s 
also the founder and president of the Society 
of American Music Optimists, an organiza- 
tion founded for the purpose of encouraging 
American music and musicians. Her com- 
positions number more than a hundred works 
for voice, piano, orchestra, violin and ’cello. 
She makes her home in New York. 


SOUSA FORCES IN PITTSBURGH 


Band Concert Opens Season’s Activities- 


Army Musicians Return 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Philip Sousa and _ his 
musical season with two concerts on Fri 
day. The opening fanfare of trumpets 
and a blast from drums and horns, made 
the walls of our local Jericho tremble with 
excitement. Sousa presented many new 
works none of which, however, has the 
classic grandeur of ‘‘Semper Fidelis’’ or 
‘Stars and Stripes,’’—he also gave us 
some fascinating instrumentation. Mary 
Baker, soprano, sang two songs with njce 
tone, and Florence Hardman showed ex 
cellent technique in two violin numbers. 
Both soloists were heartily reealled. The 
soloists nonpareil, however, were the in 
strumentalists. There was Bennie Henton 
who made the saxophone weep and burble, 
and Frank Simon who triple-tounged and 
double-stitched a cornet. There was also 
a Xylophonist with the band who was a 
virtuoso. His name was not on the pro 
gram, but his work was beautiful in tone 


Sept. 30, John 
band opened our 


and brilliant in technique. As to the peer 
less John Philip, he is an institution. May 
his powers never grow less. 

The boys are home from the war now. 


and they have started in to work. Pianos 
are pounding and the air is becoming vocal 
with barrage exercises. Osear Demler has 
returned from the army; Hubert Conover, 
the ’cellist, is back from the navy; and 
valiant Earl Truxell, is home from France, 
gassed, wounded and covered with glory. 
Pittsburgh is very fond of these boys and 
we rejoice in their return, Peate has its 
music no less than the war. H. B. G. 


DAMROSCH TO PRESENT 
D’INDY’S WAR SYMPHONY 


Work To Have American Premiere at New 
York Symphony Concert— 
Announce New Series 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, which will 
shortly begin rehearsals for its opening 
concert at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 6, an- 
nounces its novelties for the season and 
among them is ‘the Third Symphony of 
Vincent d’Indy, composed during the 
years 1916-18 and bearing the sub-title, ‘‘ De 
Bello Gallico.’’ The score is dedicated to 
Commandante de Pampillonne and will be 
produced for the first time in America. 

The New York concerts will, as usual, 
include eight Thursday afternoons and 
five Saturday evenings at Carnegie Hall, 
sixteen Sunday afternoons at  Aeolain 
Hall, sixteen Sunday afternoons at <Aeo- 
lian Hall, five Saturday afternoons at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyyn, six Satur- 
day afternoons at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, six Saturday afternoon concerts 


for Young People at Carnegie Hall and 
four Saturday morning concerts for chil 


dren at Aeolian Hall. 

The soloist for the opening concerts will 
be Albert Spalding, who will play the 
Mendelssoin E minor Concerto. Other so 
loists already announced are Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Pablo Casals, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Fritz Kreisler, Rosa Ponselle, Sascha Ja- 
cobsen, Lucy Gates, Henri Casadesus, Al- 
fred Cortot, Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie 
Braslau, Mischa Elman, Mischa Levitzki, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Perey Grainger, Os- 


sip Gabrilowetsch, George Barrére and 
Willem Willeke. 

The Symphony Concerts for Young 
People, given by the orchestra, will open 


on Nov. 15 and will have Gabrilowitsch as 
the soloist. There will be a Christmas con- 
concert on Dec. 13, and on Jan. 3, Mischa 
Levitzki will be assisting artist. The re- 


maining concerts will be on Jan, 31, Feb. 
21 and March 6, when the assisting at- 
tractions will be Fritz Kreisler, Adolf 


Bolm’s Ballet Intime and Lucy Gates. 

In addition to the Young People’s Se- 
ries, Mr. Damrosch’s Concerts for Children 
will entcr this year upon their third sea- 
son. ‘These concerts will be held in Aeo- 
lian Hall on Saturday mornings, Nov. 8, 
Dee. 27, Jan. 10 and Feb. 7. 





Reading of ‘‘Musical America’’ Inspires 
Memorial Program for Edward Johnston 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Oct. 1—A careful 
reading of MusicAL AMERICA prompted the 
preparation of a program of the best known 
works of Edward F. Johnston, organist and 
composer, who died in New York recently. 
The program was given Robert A. Sherrard 
at the First Pr resbyte rian Church. 


Mme. Alves Re-Opens Her Studio 
Mme. Carl Alves, New York vocal teacher, 


re-opened her Carnegie Hall studio, Oct. ’ 
with a large enrolment of pupils. Mme. 
Alves has spent much of the past summer 


in Chieago. Her son, C. Waldemar Alves 
will be her assistant teacher this season. 





Penelope Davis 
To Give Opening 
Recital in Canada 
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Penelope Davies, Canadian Mezzo, On the 
Shore of Georgian Bay, Ont. 
Penelope Davies, the Canadian mezzo 


soprano, who made her début in recital last 
winter at the Princess Theater, New York, 
has been spending the summer months on 
the shore of Georgian Bay, Ontario. She 
has recently returned to New York and has 
resumed her work, after preparing a num 


ber of unusual works for her coming sea- 
son. Miss Davies opens in Toronto in No- 


vember and continues with concerts in the 
Mastern cities of Canada. She will give 
her New York recital early in the new 
year. 


NEWARK FLOCKS TO ‘““FAUST”’ 


Third Opera Performance Creditably Given 
by Local Forces 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 6.—That the people 
of Newark want an opera company in this 
city was made manifest for the third time 
last night, when for the third time the 
Newark Grand Opera Company drew a 
crowded house. The performance of 
‘*Faust’’ was a very creditable one. The 
orchestra of thirty was drawn, according to 
Ernesto Castellucci, artistic director, from 
the Metropolitan Opera forees, and gave, 
under the baton of Carlo Nicosia, a smooth 
and polished performance of the score. It 
is worth recording to the credit of Mr. Ni- 
cosia that he certainly got a maximum of 
effect from the limited instrumental means 
at his disposal. Giulio Setti, of the Metro- 
politan, had charge of the chorus. 

The principals were of varying worth, in- 
cluding Pilade Sinagra as Faust, Mario Ren- 
zi as Mephistopheles, Lavinia Darvé as Mar- 
gquerite, Angelo Antola as Valentine, and 
Marta Melis, G. Fali and M. Hendrix in the 
lesser roles. Miss Darvé, in spite of the 
smallness of her voice, was the most mature 
artist in the cast, and it is to be hoped that 
she will be heard again. Her voice was 
sweet, and she brought good dramatic un- 
derstanding to her work. Mr. Sinagra was 
satisfactory save for occasional wanderings 
from the pitch and some inexcusable buf- 
foonery in the conclusion of the garden 
scene. Mr. Renzi was a sumptuous devil, 
and Mr. Antola made some villainous gri- 
maces in the course of a much over-acted 
portrayal of Valentine. 

P. &. 





Portland (Me.) Gives Farewell Concert To 
Will Macfarlane 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 30.—A _ fare- 
well concert was tendered Will. C. Mae- 
farlane last evening in the City Hall. A 
brilliant program was given followed by 
a presentation from the Men’s Singing 
Club. Myrna Sharlow, soprano, Paul Shir- 
ley, viola d’ amore, player from the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and the Portland Men’s 
Singing Club assisted. Mr. Macfarlane con- 
tributed Maitland’s ‘‘Concert Overture,’ 
Rachmaninoff ’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
and the Finale from the Reubke Sonata in 
© Minor. A. B. 


Luckstone Re-Opens His New York Studio 
Luckstone, the New York vocal 
who has been conducting large 
Highmount, N. Y., during the 
re-opening otf his 
Luckstone anti- 
winter teaching 


Isidore 
teacher 
classes at 
summer announces the 
studio in New York. Mr. 
cipates a busy fall and 
season. 
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Emma Roberts 





-To Appear With 
Many Orchestras During Winter 














Soprano Makes First Appear- 
ance of Her Season at Wor- 
ecester Festival and in New 
York — To Give Numerous 
Recitals 


the busiest 
Roberts has ever had, 
Daniel Mayer. 
Her first appearance took place at the New 
York Globe at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School Auditorium on Oct. 

followed by her engagement at 
Fe_tival on Oct. 9 and 10, 
sang in Hadley’s ‘‘Ode to Music’ 
also soloist at the orchestral matinee. 

Her next appearance in New York will 
be at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 26, when she 
will be the principal artist at a big benefit 
concert under the auspices of the United 
American War Veterans. A similar event 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadel- 
phia, on Nov. 8 will also bring Miss Roberts 
forward prominently on the program. Other 
November dates inelude recitals in Middle- 
town, N. Y., and Greenville, 8. C. The lat- 
ter will be the one of the early numbers in 
a Southern tour which will last well into 
December. In Savannah she will be soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra on 
Dee. 4 and on Dee. 15 she will make her 
initial appearance in St. Louis in Elizabeth 
Cueny’s series of afternoon musicales in 
the ball room of the Hotel Statler. Another 
important December engagement will be in 
New York, where on Dec. 30 she will take 
part in the gala-~performance of ‘‘The Mes- 
siah’’ given by the Oratorio Society, Walter 
Damrosch, conduetor. Her associates will 
be Frieda Hempel, Morgan Kingston and 
Frederic Patton. 

On Jan. 9 Miss Roberts will give her an- 


season will be 


i HE present seas 
one that Emma 
according to her manager, 


concert 
1, and was 
the Wor- 
cester when she 


> and was 
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Emma Roberts, Contralto 


Hall rectial and for it she 
has already arranged in part a _ program 
which as usual will be replete with inter- 
esting novelties. Other cities where she will 
sing in January include Bridgeport, Conn., 
where she will give a recital for the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musie Club; Marion, Ind., 
in the Tom Roberts series; New Philadel- 
phia, O., in the Musie Study Club’s course; 
Reading, Pa., where’ she will take part in 
the Choral Society’s mid-winter festival, 
first as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at the opening concert and later 
singing the contralto part in ‘‘The Mes- 
siah.’’ She will also give the concluding 
number in the course of concerts to be given 


nual Aeolian 


by the Carbondale Club of 
dale, Pa. 

In March Miss Roberts has 
important orchestral dates. On Mareh 19 
she will sing with the Philharmonic Society 
of New York in Cleveland and on Jan. 26 
and 27 she will be soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the weekly pair of con 
certs given in the home series. 


Cycle 


two highly 





Leman’s Orchestra Plays For Throng at 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Oct. 6.—The 
Steel Pier Symphony Orchestra continues to 
draw capacity audiences to the programs of- 
fered by J. W. F. Leman, conductor. Har- 
vey Lowden, baritone, and Mildred Werner, 
soprano, were the assisting soloists on Sun- 
day last. The orchestra. played Weber’s 
‘*Kuryanthe,’’ Overture, and Haydn’s ‘‘Sur- 
prise,’’? Symphony. Amy Brumbach, mezzo- 
soprano, and John Richardson, violinist, 
were soloists, appearing with the orchestra, 
early this season. Miss Brumbach was heard 
in ‘**Elizabeth’s Prayer’’ from ‘‘Tann- 
haiuser;’’ Fiegler’s ‘<Love Song,’’ D’Har- 
delot ey Wept in My Dreams,’’ and an 
aria from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’’ "John Rich- 
ardson, who is only thirteen years old, 
play ed the Bruch Concerto, a Kreisler com- 
position, and the ‘‘Thais’’ Meditation. The 
concluding numbers, by Herbert, Poldini, 
Massenet, and Tobani, were played well by 
the orchestra. 4. ¥o Be * 


’ 





New Hampshire College To Open 
Music School 


DURHAM, N. H., Oct. 14.—New Hamp- 
shire College has announced a department of 
music, which will offer instruction in piano 
and violin, and also in vocal music, if 
enough students register for this last sub- 
ject. The department is to be under the 
direction of Mrs. Mabel Metcalf Redman, 
of Exeter. In addition to the work of in- 
struction in piano, violin and voice, the 
department will offer work in the theory 
and history of music. 


Werrenrath Sings in Burlington, Vt. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Oct. 14.—Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, appeared in recital at 
the First Church auditorium recently, as- 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 
Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H, RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., _Rew York © 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 1839 


Riv erside 





MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Tel. Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 


1 W. 89th St., New Lork 








GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—-CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New 


Studio: 





York 





“Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New 
Telephone, Schuyler 


REDEGEA CLARKE 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New _ York City 


PAUL DUF AULT Tenor 


Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Address: St. Helene de Bagot, 


York 
5910 

















Now on 


Pers. Canada, P.Q. 


WARREN ERB °*2xccouasnsies 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., New mame 


Tel. Murray Hill 427 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
____ Telephone | Columbus is 7031 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
__Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 





HENRY 1, FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
68th and Park Ave. - Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 
rrank 


rrok  6MEMOTREDT TEACHERS OF 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. 


Tel. Columbus 1445 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. =Y.z 


MARY HOWE a 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 

VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 

_ 246 ) Huntington _Ave., Boston, 
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Carbon 


- Crucifix ’’ 


sisted by Marian 
of this city, 


Keeler, coloratura sopran 
both being presented by Mr: 


Florence Wood Russell, teacher of Mi: 
Keeler. The audience greeted both artist 
with tremendous applause, and each Had 


remarkable success. a, Dd, 


Schumann-Heink Scores With Songs of 
La Forge in Lega say ms Li 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Hundred 
were turned away a the Schumann-Hein 
concert last evening. The occasion was th 
first appearance of the diva in Watertow: 
and people came from a wide radius to hea 
her. Mme. Schumann-Heink was in glo: 
ious voice and received an ovation. ‘1! 
feature of the program was a group 
Frank LaForge’s songs with the compos 
at the piano. It included ‘‘ Before t) 
with organ, and the new song jus 
written for Mme. Schumann-Heink, ‘‘ To o 
Boys in Flanders,’’ which made a deep in 
pression, Frank LaForge played two grou; 
of solos and was most enthusiastically r 
ceived. 





Louis Berlinghoff 


Louis Berlinghoff, formerly leader of th 
American Theater orchestra of New Yor! 
died at his Glendale, N. Y., home on Sept 
28. 
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Mrs. Kenneth J. Muir Believes 
That In Singing Clubs She 
Has Found the Surest Means 
of Americanization of For- 
eign Born Girl — ‘‘ Amalga- 
mation Must Be Emotion- 
ally Accomplished,’’ She 
Says 


ie ING at your work’’ became the slogan 
of many organizations during the 
last few years. It remained for a New 
York woman, Mrs. Kenneth J. Muir, to 
widen this field and promote the spirit of 
song, both at work and play. 


Mrs. Muir is president of the New York 
League of Women Workers, an organization 
of self-supporting women that counts its 
membership by the thousands. While she 
is interested in the various departments of 
the League’s activities, Mrs. Muir’s chief 
interest is music—and she has labored in 
its behalf so untiringly that there is now 
a chorus in almost every branch of the 
Women Workers’ League. 

It is an old saying, likewise a true one, 
that the only person to pick for a big job 
is some one who already has too much to 
do. When the League of Women Workers 
induced Mrs. Muir to head its activities she 
was already secretary of the International 
Musie Festival Chorus, an organization that 
has through its four departments, brought 
more than twenty-five nationalities together 
in a song festival at Carnegie Hall last 
spring. Mrs. Muir was also in charge of 
the activities of the chorus division of the 
National League for Woman’s Service. She 
didn’t come from the ‘‘outside in’’ in her 
official capacity at the League of Women 
Workers, but from the ‘‘inside up’’ as she 
has been attracted to the organization and 
joined at the request of a young wo- 
man heading one of the branches. Immed- 
iately Mrs. Muir saw the possibilities which 
these hundreds of young voices offered, and 
asked them if they didn’t want to sing. 
They did. 

Woman Worker Needs Music 


The idea of chorus work in the club was 
taken up so enthusiastically that Mrs. Muir 
was named head of the music department. 
At the annual election she was asked to head 
the organization, but made a special stipula- 
tion that a certain part of her time might 
be free to devote to musical work in the 
League. 

‘‘There is a very real danger at this time 
of placing too much stress on the material 
and physical side of the life of our young 
women,’’ Mrs. Muis believes. ‘‘ Walking 
clubs and vacation associations of various 
kinds are all well in their way and neces- 





we A am a em a 


Mrs. Kenneth J. Muir, President of the 
New York Association of Women Work- 
ers 


sary, but in taking care of the physical well 
being we must not forget the spiritual side 
of our natures. I believe that in music is 
found the great means of self-expression 
for which we are all seeking. Music is so 
much more than a recreational force, it pro- 
vides an outlet for the emotional side of 
life—a side that thosé who dwell on physi- 
cal causes and effects are likely to overlook. 

‘“Moreover, we have at this time a great- 
er need for Americanization work than ever 
before in our national history. Amalgama- 
tion, after all, can be more effectively done 
in emotional ways than by precept and 
teaching. If you start the people of every 
nationality singing their own folk songs, 
telling them that they have much which 
is valuable to America, and then gradually 
teach them the patriotic songs of America, 
you are binding them with indisoluble ties 
to this land of their adoption. 

‘*One must always bear in mind the fact 
that people whe can’t talk together can 
sing together, ’’ Mrs. Muir went on, her 
eyes kindling with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Music is 
the international language of the world. Any 
one who hears for the first time one of 
these choruses in our women workers’ clubs 
may well be astonished at the manner in 
which foreign-born girls from all parts of 
the world get on a common footing when 
they once begin to sing together. The girls 
themselves have made the most surprising 
efforts to maintain their chorus work. They 
believe thoroughly in their slogan, ‘ All work 
and no play makes Jill a dull girl’ and 
they were quiek to recognize in musi¢e one 
of the finest opportunities for individual ex- 
pression. ’’ 

Mrs. Muir came to the work of the Women 


“Singing Together Unites 
People Who Couldn’t Work 
Together’’ — Wide Scope of 
Work Undertaken by Mrs. 
Muir In Her Efforts To 
Bring All Nationalities To- 
gether In the Language of 
Musie 


Workers’ choruses with a wonderful back- 
ground of experience. As secretary of the 
International Musie Festival Chorus she 
had a leading part in interesting the people 
of practically all the nationalities that make 
up New York, with the result that there 
are now thirty-five choruses of foreign-born 
citizens in this city . There are eight Jewish 
choruses, six Italian, five Czech, five Hun- 
garian, five Scandinavian and two Armenian 
choruses in the International Association, 
which also includes a chorus of Lithuan- 
ians, one of Ukrainians, one of Roumanians 
and one each of Serbians and Greeks. This 
list does not include seventeen Polish chor- 
uses in or near New York that are federated 
with the International body. 

‘*The purpose of the International Music 
Festival League is to stimulate a greater 
love for music among the people and to make 
it possible for everybody not only to hear 
good music but also to take part in music 
festivals and chorus singing, thereby devel- 
oping a stronger feeling of unity, for its 
members feel that only through the inter- 
mingling of the many foreign groups in this 
land will the growth of a common American- 
ism be achieved,’’ says Mrs. Muir. ‘‘The 
finished fabric has to have a warp and 
woof. The plan is to pick up the broken 
thread of emotional expression of the for- 
eign-born citizen and through this woof 
weave a warp of the musical creations of 
our own composers, thereby creating a truly 
American fabric. 

‘‘The People’s Singing Festival that was 
held in Carnegie Hall, on March 30, drew 
all these diverse nationalities together, when 
the people of the ‘little nations’ sang the 
choruses of their home land, the little chor- 
uses finally blending in America’s ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’.’’ 

In addition to this mammoth undertak- 
ing, the suecess of which was so largely 
due to her efforts, Mrs. Muir was at the 
head of the chorus division of the National 
League for Women’s Service, cooperating 
with the International Music Festival Chor- 
us. In this capacity she planned and di- 
rected a series of concerts in the parks of 
greater New York during the past summer. 
The nationalities that took part in these 
concerts during the five Sundays in August 
included Seandinavians, Lithuanians, Uk- 
rainians, Jews, Italians, Czecho-Slovaks and 
Poles. The International Music Festival 
Association distributed 150,000 sheets of 
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music free to the choruses and audiences at 
these concerts. 

NO Singing Is Chief Feature of Women Workers’ League FX© Plans Chorus of 40,000 
: ‘*One of the most interesting features 


of these park concerts last summer was the 
bringing together of so many Americans of 
foreign extraction singing the 
many countries,’’ Mrs. Muir says. ‘‘One 
must bear in mind that the folk songs re 
present the emotional history of the various 
peoples of the earth—the only really au 
thentic history that has been preserved. It 
reminded one of a great family meeting at 
the fireside and recounting the traditions of 
their ancestors. 

‘*From a community standpoint a new 
note was sounded. The people thus brought 
together, attracted by the opportunity of 
telling their own story, were not backward 
in joining each other in singing such songs 
as the League had distributed among the 
choruses and audience. In the general sing- 
ing they were not confined to any language. 
Everybody sang in his own tongue if he so 
wished, and the Czecho-Slovak number was 
so arranged that the chorus sang in its own 
language, while the audience carried the 
theme in English.’’ 

I asked Mrs. Muir toward what especial 
event the efforts of the International Musie 
Festival Chorus and the choruses of the Wo- 
man Workers’ League were directed. 

‘*We expect to hold, in two years’ time, 
a great festival of song,’’ she replied, ‘‘in 
which a chorus of 40,000 people will take 
part. Ten thousand will sing at a.time, and 
the concerts will continue over a month, on 
successive Sundays.’’ 

It is a program to daunt anyone but the 
slender little woman with the resolute eyes, 
who has in the last two years accomplished 
a hereulean task in bringing together in 
song all the multiple nations that make up 
New York. But Mrs. Muir will do it, for 
she has vision and the courage and enthus 
iasm to translate her vision into deeds. 

May STANLEY. 


folk songs ot 
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Alda At The Maine 
Musical Festival 


(Bangor Daily News, Oct. 4. 1919—) 


Mme. Alda Creates Sensation At Festival 





The Golden Glories of Her Superb Soprano Were the Feature 
of Festival. 


Mme. Alda, who stirred the vast audience 
at the Auditorium on Friday as no soprano 
since the days of Sembrich, Melba and Nor- 
dica, is an artist of the highest rank. This 
is said with perfect understanding of the 
language used and of the ideas desired to be 
conveyed. Therefore the ovation that fol- 
lowed each number and rose to such intensity 
at the close of the beautiful and exquisitely 
rendered encores, was absolutely deserved and 
only a just and fitting tribute to musicianship 
and wonderful, golden and glorious voice of 
this priestess of the temple of song. 

Friday night will long be’ remembered as 
one of the big nights in the history of the 
Maine Music Festival. An event unique even 
in the annals of this great musical enterprise 
Never before has a Maine au- 
and 


was presented. 
dience warmed to the winsome charm 
glowing personality of an artist as it did to 
the manifold attractions of Mme. Alda. 

To those unfamiliar with the wonderful his- 
tory in musical triumphs registered by Mme. 
Alda wherever she has appeared the opening 
notes of the first programmed number, Ama- 
rilli Caccini, came as a revelation. To those, 
who knew her as an operatic star of the first 
magnitude but did not realize the possibilities 
of her glorious voice within the limits of the 
more restricted concert stage, her charming 
personality, her regal bearing, her magnificent 
voice broke like the glorious sun after the 


summer storm has been swept away. 
The bare recital of the programmed num 
ers and their reception by the audience would 


in itself show the wonderful hold she had 
and the receptions given to her only increased 
in intensity her final numbers, which included 
a bouquet of light and sparkling music caus- 
ing such a furore that it was with extreme 
reluctance that the audience allowed the prima 
donna to leave the stage—the farewell being 
that high in the history 
of music festivals, 

Alda three programmed 
numbers. Her first was a bouquet of classical 
songs in which all the splendor of rich voice 
was adequately portrayed. She sang in Ital- 
ian, French and English and in each with per- 
fect understanding and rare interpretation, 
her phrasing being some of the finest ever 
presented here. She demonstrated in unmis- 
takable manner that she is one of the few 
prima donnas equally at home on the operatic 
and concert stage. Her work at all times was 
most faultless in tone and tech- 
nique. 

She was recalled a half dozen times and 
sang two encore numbers for which the: au- 
dience showed its appreciation in the most 
convincing manner. 

It was, however, in her second programmed 
number from the opera of Tosca by Puccini 
that all the golden glories of her rich and 
florid voice were revealed in all their fault- 
less splendor. The even quality of her tone 
is a miracle, the richness of it transcends the 
power of language to properly reveal. 

Her last appearance was in a bouquet of 
songs, chosen by many leading concert singers. 
They were of the kind that while not lacking 
in popular appeal still contain enough of mu- 
sic to reveal all the ability of the singer. In 
these as in all that had precceded Alda gave 
as only that queen of song can give. She 
sang three encores and was recalled a half 
dozen times. It was a reception long to be 
remembered. Never to be forgotten. A per- 
fect tribute to one who wears the regal robes 
of music’s golden, glorious realm by right di- 
vine—a singer equal to any in all the long 
line of artists who have in the past 23 years 
sung themselves into the hearts of their au- 
diences in the big stage of the Auditorium. 

But after all there is with Mme. Alda a 
winsome personality, a magnetic quality in 
her appeal as an entertainer, an adaptability 
and rare interpretative faculty which makes 
her an exponent of the historic art, and the 
clarity, sweetness and all roand charm of her 
singing could not but have the most forceful 
appeal to her cultured and musical audience. 


an ovation ranks 


Mme. presented 


convincing, 
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ALDA WINS OVATION 





Big Festival Audience Thrilled as Seldom Before at Friday 
Night’s Concert. 


To a big audience, an audience that gave 
their hearts to her from the moment when the 
first sweet notes rose clear, Madame Frances 
Alda sang on Friday evening in the second 
concert of Chapman’s all-star Festival and it 
is not too much to say that Friday night’s 
concert was triple starred, for there were Al- 
da and Davis and then, too, there was Erin 
Ballarde, Alda’s accompanist, whose playing 
and personality have given her, in the hearts 
of Bangor musical folk, a place second to 
none. 

And Alda—roses and sunshine and laughter 
and youth—all are in that magnificent voice 
which brought to her the homage of that big 
audience, homage expressed by applause that 
echoed again and again, in a tumult of de- 
mand for the reappearance of Alda. And once 
more, as on countless times before, Director 
William R. Chapman has brought to Bangor 
another of the world’s great singers. Alda’s 


voice is indescribable. It is soprano, but a 


soprano which has in it all the depth and 
color and power of the richest contralto. There 
is an indefinable quality in that voice. It has, 
to use a trite comparison, the sweetness of 
the lark’s song, but the comparison in Alda’s 
case does not end there, for as that magni- 
ficent voice rises in all its glory, one has an 
abiding consciousness of swift surety, of a 
bird and there is in that voice, too, smething 
of the purity of sunlit skies of blue, and 
withal a touch of the gold of the sun itself. 

Voice, personality, technic—mere words 
and in connection with Frances Alda, more 
than ever failures to describe. But she has 
them all. She has the training which discov- 
ers the newer, deeper beauties of natural tal- 
ent. She is superbly mistress of that tech- 
nique which is there in the perfection shown 
by the fact that technique never obtrudes. 
One cannot imagine, listening as those jewel 
notes round themselves into perfect music 
that Alda could ever have sung any different- 
ly. Yet one knows because of that repertoire 
which is marvelous, something of the stu 
dent’s unremitting toil for attainment of 
heights sublime in music’s world. 











BUHLIG INAUGURATES 
HIS UNIQUE SERIES 


Bach-Chopin Program Warm- 
ly Received--Fine Musician- 
ship Illuminate Readings 


To present in seven recitals ‘‘as much as 
possible of the permanently significant liter- 
ature of the piano,’’ is a task that calls for 
an equipment at once broad and manifold. 
The scholar’s knowledge, in encyclopaedic 
measure; the philosopher’s application of it, 


in manner pscychological; the skill of the . 


technician, are all required to be combined 
with the feeling of the lover, the delicacy 
of the poet. Richard Buhlig, wll-known to 
New York musicians, perhaps not so well- 
known as he deserves to the general public, 
has set himself this‘tremendous task; and he 
has risen to it gallantly. 

Not in the stiffly chronological order are 
these compositions to be represented, but 
with reference, to what might be expressd 
as their psychological relationship. In the 
first of the series, for example, which he 
presented on Thursday evening, Oct 10 ,at 
Aeolian Hall, Mr. Buhlig followed Bach by 
his ‘‘Spiritual Son’’ Chopin. That tremen- 
dous influence exerted by the greatest of the 
classicists over the young Pole, so great that 
as Edgar Stillman Kelley remarks, ‘‘it seems 
as though the spirit of Bach had appeared to 
him,’’ is instanced very specially in the F 
Minor Ballade with its wealth of chromatic 
color. This Mr. Buhlig placed directly af- 
ter the ‘‘Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue’’ 
by the older master; a most interesting jux- 
taposition. Preceding the Fantasy were 
three short Preludes and Fugues from the 
‘*Well-tempered Clavichord,’’ a group of 
representative works, if it is possible to call 
anything representative of that many-facet- 
ed genius; and after the F Minor Ballade 
of Chopin came the B Flat Minor Sonata, 
with which the audience was especially 
pleased; the C Minor Nocturne, a thnig of 
grave beauty, as Mr. Buhlig played it, and 
finally the C Sharp Minor Scherzo. 

Perhaps the most satisfactorily played of 
all the program was the E Minor Nocturne, 
the second encore; the first being the A Flat 
Major Waltz. The calm, meditative loveli- 
ness of the Nocturne is absolutely suited, or 
so it seems, to the temperament of this play- 
er. Mr. Buhlig’s manner is_ studious, 
thoughtful, scholarly rather than poetic. He 
plays rather into the piano than out of it; 
his precision of own thought, his effort to 
bring over the greatness of the thoughts he 
apprehends, are manifest. So, he becomes 
in consequence sometimes rather tempestuous 
than passionate, rather ponderous than ma- 
jestic. But it would be difficult to instance 
a player with more sincerity, of better-bal- 
anced phrasing, of more musicianly con- 
ception. One looks forward to his Beetho- 
ven. 

G.-?. 





LOUIS SIMMIONS RETURNS 


Well Known Vocal Teacher Resumes Work 
At New York Studios 


After a busy season teaching his summer 


class at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., Louis Sim- » 
mions has resumed instruction at his studios | 


on Fifth Avenue, New York. He is asso- 
ciating with his studio this year Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, assistant conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who will direct 
and coach operatic répertoire for his ad- 
vanced pupils and Ottokar -Bartik, ballet 
master of the Metropolitan, who will teach 
stage deportment. This Mr. Simmions con- 
siders a most important part in the making 
of a singer’s career. “Mr. Simmions will de- 
vote two days a week to teaching at the 
Merrill School for Girls at Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., where he is already booked to give on 
an average of one hundred lessons per week. 

A number of singers from the Simmions 
studio have been active in public appearance 
recently. Among them Bernardo Olshansky, 
baritone, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall un- 
der the management of Loudon Charlton 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 7. Others include 
Marianna Carell, mezzo contralto, Joseph 
Mendelssohn, baritone, who although but 
twenty-three years of age, has been a pupil 
of Mr. Simmions for the last five years and 
was engaged by Oscar Hammerstein for the 
season of opera, which he was planning to 
give next year; Rose Tracy, a gifted color- 
atura soprano, Lucile Lawrence, dramatic 
soprano, who sang successfully in the Rivero 
season of opera last spring in Mexico, Beat- 
rice Bowman, coloratura soprano and Hertha 
Harmon, soprano. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Joseph Clair 
Beebe gave the first of a series of organ re- 
citals last Sunday evening at the South Con- 
gregational Church, assisted by John Dowa, 
tenor. 
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American Idea Predominates 
At Worcester’s 61st Festival 





Works by Chadwick, Hadley and Stillman-Kelley Featured in 
Annual Series of Concerts Which Bring Out Large Audi- 
ences — Popular Native Artists Heard as Soloists — Dr. 


Mees Again Conducts 
WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 
ty-first annual music festival at Worcester, 


12.—The six- 


eame to a close last evening with an au- 
The 
concert with the aid of the most prominent 
ef the 


Philadelphia orchestra, under Thaddeus Rich, 
and an excellent loeal chorus, were of a 
high order of excellence. 

Appropriately, the final program began 
with Herbert’s ‘‘ American Fantasie,’’ which 
was played with spirit. Lambert Murphy 
followed with the Graduale from Mrs. 
Beach’s ‘‘ Mass in E flat.’’ This is a most 
lovely number and was well sung by Mr. 
Murphy. The composer has taken Bach as 
her model and worked with him in sight, 
rather than imitated him. The result is a 
credit to Mrs. Beach in every respect. Louise 
ilomer’s group of songs by John Alden Car- 
penter, was well received, especially the last 
one, ‘‘ Don’t Ceare. As encore she gave Car- 
penter’s .negro lullaby ‘‘De Lawd Am 
Knockin’ at de Do.’’ 

Of the numbers exclusively for orchestra, 
two from MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian Suite’’ 
were the best. Mr. Rich gave an excellent 
performance of these. 


dience that erowded Mechanies Hall. 


American soloists, sixty members 


Garrison Scores In Folk Song 


Mabel Garrison was then heard in Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s ‘‘A California Idyl.’’ 
Though scholarly in composition, it is not 
an effective number and makes terrifie de- 
mands upon the singer, which demands, Miss 
Garrison met without apparent difficulty. 
As encore she sang ‘‘Billy Boy’’ from 
Brockway’s ‘‘Lonesome Tunes.’’ It is diffi- 
eult to describe this without dealing in ful- 
some supertlatives, but it may be said that 
by ‘her ‘dice, diction and characterization, 
the singer created a work of art out of a 
trivial folk song. It reminded one of what 
du Maurier wrote of Trilby’s singing of 
‘*Au Clair de la Lune.’’ Miss Garrison was 
again heard in the penultimate number of 
the program, an aria from Damrosch’s 
‘‘Cyrano’’ which was hardly in her style 
though excellently sung. As encore she sang 
‘¢ Dixie, ’’ 

Following the Kelley number, John Powell 
was heard in his own ‘‘Negro Rhapsody’’ 
for piano and orchestra, which was well re- 
ceived. Recalled many times he finally gave 
his ‘Banjo Picker.’’ 

George Siemonn’s scena for tenor and or- 
chestra was to have been given next but 
owing to lack of time for sufficient rehear- 
sals, the composer insisted upon its with- 


drawal. In its place Mr. Murphy sang 
Campbell Tipton’s ‘‘Crying of Water,’’ 


‘‘Christ in Flanders’’ by Ward-Stephens 
and as eneore Chadwick’s ‘‘ Before the 
Dawn’’ which last was one of the best pieces 
of singing of the evening. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Three 
American Dances’’ were then played with 
spirit. 


Mother Goose Numbers Please 


Louise Homer offered a group of her hus- 
band’s songs, of these, ‘‘Selections from 
Mother Goose’’ had their first publie per- 
formance. They are interesting melodically, 
several being quite beautiful, though neces- 
sarily a trifle fragmentary. ‘‘Solomon Grun- 
dy’’ was interrupted by applause and a part 
of ‘‘The House that Jack Built’’ had to be 
repeated. Singers specializing in children’s 
songs, should find these numbers very use- 
ful. 

The program concluded with Mabel Dan- 
iel’s effective work for chorus and orches- 
tra, ‘*Peace with a Sword’’ which proved 
dignified and interesting. 

J. A. H. 

The Music Festival opened on the evening 
‘f Oct. 8, with a performance of ‘‘ Judith,’’ 
teorge W. Chadwiek’s lyric drama for soli, 
‘horus and orchestra. Soloists were Louise 
Homer in the title réle; George Hamlin as 
{chior and A Sentinel; Reinald Warrenrath 
is Holofernes, and Edgar Schofield, Ozias. 
Mr. Arthur Mees conducted the performance. 
Voreester Festival chorus of 400 voices, and 
ixty players from the Philadelphia Orches- 
ra, furnished the background for the so- 

‘ists, and they did it exceptionally well. So 
nthusiastie were the plaudits that followed 
he presentation of Mr. Chadwick’s music, 
hat after the first act Dr. Mees led the 
omposer upon the platform. The hundreds 


of music lovers present in audience and chor- 
us, rose to do him honor. 

Much attention has been aroused through- 
out the United States by this Worcester 
festival, for it is a novel idea, giving five 
concerts consisting entirely of American 
music and presenting only American artists. 
Never has a festival been attended by so 
many persons whose names are of signifi- 
cance in the world of music. Not only was 
Mr. Chadwick present to hear the perform- 
ance of his work, but the concerts have been 
honored by other composers and musicians, 
among them Henry Hadley, Horatio W. Par- 
ker, Henry Franklin, Belknap Gilbert, 
George Dunham, conductor of the Brockton 
festival; director Nelson P. Coffin of the 
Keene, N. H. festival; Carl Stoeckel, Nor- 
folk (Ct.); George Siemonn, Abbie Far- 
well Brown, of Boston, the writer of the 
poem ‘‘ Peace with a Sword,’’ given at the 
fifth and last concert. 

‘*Judith’’ was written by Mr. Chadwick 
on commission of the Worcester County Mu- 
sical Association, and it was first presented 
here at the Music Festival in 1901, and 
repeated the following year. It contains 
wonderful dramatic passages, the second act 
being particularly fine, and the entire work 
struck a note of responsive appreciation. 
The soloists did their part in a manner be- 
yond criticism. In fact never has a Wor- 
cester Festival been more signally fortunate 
in its artists than this one. 

Mme. Homer delighted her many admirers 
with the beauty of her voice and the ease 
with which she rose to the demands of a 
truly taxing réle. George Hamlin, an old 
Worcester favorite by the way, made much 


of a minor réle, while Werrenrath as Holo- 
fernes sang excellently, with the enunciation 
and musicianly regard for phrasing that al- 
ways marks his work. Mr. Schofield did 
finely in his part and won well merited ap- 
plause. 


Local Bass Heard 


Henry Hadley’s ‘‘Ode to Music,’’ was the 
work presented Thursday evening, by the 
Festival chorus, a children’s chorus of 100 
voices, the orchestra and the following so- 
loists: Mabel Garrison, Emma Roberts, Lam 
bert Murphy and Milton C. Snyder. The Ode 
was given for the first time at the Worces 
ter Festival in 1917, and it evidently met 
with as favorable a reception from its hear 
ers this fall, as it scored at that time. It is 
an effective work, even though lacking in 
originality, and the performancé was a com- 
plete triumph for Dr. Mees and his forces 
as well as for Mr. Hadley who was given a 
rising ovation when he appeared upon the 
stage. Mr. Snyder, a Worcester man, gave 
an excellent performance of the bass rdle. 
He sang with poise and authority, and 
showed himself in every way a musicianly 
interpreter of his lines. Miss Garrison re- 
ceived most enthusiastic weleome after her 
solo parts, and Miss Roberts also scored. 
Mr. Murphy is another favorite of Woreces 
ter audiences, and his beautiful voice was 
appreciated as much as ever. 

At the afternoon concert Thursday, the 
second of the five, the American composers 
whose works were presented, were Rubin 
Goldmark, whose symphonic poem, ‘‘Sam- 
son,’’ had been selected; Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, ‘‘New England Symphony’’; Hora- 
tio Parker whose.‘‘Urbs Sion Aurea,’’ from 
‘*Hora Novissima,’’ was sung by Mr. Ham- 
lin; Arthur Foote, ‘‘ Four Character Pieces’’ 
after the ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’’ 

Both concerts were attended by large au 
diences, and as on Wednesday night, the 
closest attention was given to the composi- 
tions performed. Thaddeus Rich, concert 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, direct- 
ed the afternoon concert, with authority and 
sound musicianship. 

Public rehearsals have been conducted 
daily, morning and afternoon too, the first 
part of the week, and these have been nearly 
as well attended as the concerts. 














Mrs. Seidel Describes Career and Gifts 
of Maia Bang, Norwegian Violinist 














¥ By MRS. TAUBA SEIDEL 


The following article is written by the 
mother of Toscha Seidel, and is an intro- 
duction to the American musical public of 
Maia Bang, the Norwegian violinist and 
teacher.—Editor’s Note. 


T is a pleasure and a privilege to be per- 
mitted to tell the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA something of the Norwegian violin- 


ist, Maria Bang, whose pedagogic gifts are 





Maia Bang Norwegian Violinist, Who Will 
Teach in New York 


truly noteworthy. who is the daughter of 
Archbishop Bang of Christiania, Miss Bang 
has had a career as a soloist, having given 
concerts abroad with success, appearing with 
the celebrated singer, Bergliot Ibsen, the 
daughter of Bjoérnstjerne Bjérnson and 
daughter-in-law of Henrik Ibsen. With all 


the prominent Norwegian composers she is 
personally acquainted, Sinding, Ole Olsen, 
Nissen, Grondahl, Miss Bang knew Edvard 
Grieg and Mrs. Grieg offered to play the 
Grieg sonatas with her. 

Her training has been of the finest, first a 
thorough musical education in Christiania, 
after which she spent several years study- 
ing in Leipsic, graduating there with high 
honors. Miss Bang then went to Paris 
where she studied the Belgian and French 
schools of violin playing and later became 
a pupil of Marteau in Geneva. In 1914 she 
arrived in Petrograd, where she became an 
ardent student of Leopold Auer, that great 
world master of the violin. 

Today Miss Bang’s interest is directed to 
teaching and she will teach in New York 
this winter. When the war forced Profes- 
sor Auer to leave Russia and come to the 
United States Miss Bang came with him to 
prepare pupils who were not advanced 
enough to study directly under him. And 
now Miss Bang has completed a remark- 
able new Violin Method, founded on Pro- 
fessor Auer’s fundamental principles of 
teaching. Professor Auer has written the 
introduction to Miss Bang’s work, which 
will be published in America. Already let- 
ters of praise for it have been received from 
such great violinists as Kreisler, Zimbalist, 
Seidel, Thibaud and others. Her musician- 
ship, her knowledge of her instrument and 
her ability to impart what she knows will 
combine, I am sure, to make her a musician 
in New York’s violin-world who 

be recognized as a force. 


will soon 





Grace Northrup 
To Open Season In 
Hub Next Month 











Grace Northrup, Soprano 


Grace Northrup, the soprano, who re 
cently returned from Lake Sunapee, N. H., 
where she spent the entire summer, will 
first of the 
season on Nov. 18, when she will appear 
as soloist with the Apollo Club of Boston, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor. At that con- 
cert, in addition to solo numbers, Miss 
Northrup will sing the soprano solo in 
Victor Herbert’s new composition § for 
men’s voices and solo, entitled ‘‘The Call 
to Freedom.’’ This is an effective number 
with splendid part for the soprano voice. 

Miss Northrup has a number of engage- 
ments in the East for the coming season 
and is planning to give a New York re- 
cital in January. 

The summer and early fall were a happy 
combination of work and play for Miss 
Northrup. She took with her to the Lake 
some of her more advanced pupils and they 
continued their study throughout the va- 
cation pericd. Every morning was filled 
with work either with her students or in 
preparation for her coming concert season. 
One of her pupils, Gladys Starratt, has 
just appeared in a successful recital before 
the Woman’s Club of Amesbury, Mass. 


make her concert appearance 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Begins Season 
with Alabama Concert 


SELMA, ALA., Oct. 7.—The first concert 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s tour was given 
Sept. 24 in Judson Auditorium. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who was in_ splendid 
voice, gave freely of her art to a packed 
house. The enthusiasm was such as this 
singer knows how to eall forth. The new 
song which created the most interest was 
the one which her accompanist, Frank La- 


Forge has just completed for the diva, 
‘(To our Flanders Boys’’. Mr. LaForge 


played a group of old Masters, and his own 
Romance and Valse de Concert. He was 
warmly applauded. After the diva was 
ready to enter her auto, her dressing room 
was bombarded by the students of the Col 


lege who insisted upon her returning to 
the stage, where several more numbers 


were added to the long program. 
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YVETTE CUILBERT 


WILL OPEN IN NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


(LYRIC AND DRAMATIC) 
All Classes conducted in English 
For further particulars, Miss Mabel Poillon, 


Secretary to Madame Guilbert, Hotel Majestic, 
New York, 72nd Street & Central Park West 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


(Prominent Pupils: Marie 
Morrisey, Allen Hinckley, 
Edgar Schofield and others.) 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone Col. 8462 

















KATHRYN 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Managemene 
CONCERT BUREAU 
RAOUL BIAIS, Inc. 

220 W. 42nd Street 
Phone 1942 Bryant 


NEW YORK 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickerin* Piano) 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Personal Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 


/EMERY 


PIANIST—COACH 


(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicales’’) 
Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 


New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N.Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 





























RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera House 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Now in France in war work 
Début In Fall 
Management: KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42d St New York 








JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN 


PIANIST 


Studio: 4th Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 So. Michigan Boul., Chicagn 








THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


 Cuarantees at least 
) that the maker 
uses the _ highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy, 


0. S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 















BEVY OF ARTISTS 
SCORE IN CONCERT 





Kanders, Gabrilowitseh, Pil- 
zer, Baklanoff and Woolff 


Are Humanitarian Soloists 


Under the auspices of the Humanitarian 
League, a concert was given at the New 
York Hippodrome on the afternoon of Oct. 
5. The soloists were Helen Kanders, so- 
prano; Cantor Bernard Woolff, tenor; Max- 
imilian Pilzer, violinist; Georges Baklanoff, 
baritone, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. 
Concerts with so many performers are of 
lacking in unity and invariably 
too long. The one in question was no ex- 
ception. It was, however, of an excellence 
in substance that made up for any defect. 

Mr. Pilzer began with the Nardini con- 
certo in E Minor which he played delight- 
fully but his best work was done in the 
César Franck Sonata which he played with 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Technically he made a 
hit with his spiccato in Sarasate’s ‘‘ Caprice 
Basque’’ and was much applauded. Cantor 
Woolff disclosed a tenor voice which grows 
in beauty and finesse of management with 
every hearing. He scored in an aria from 
‘*Tosea,’’ also with two Hebrew numbers. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch offered the ‘‘Moon- 
light’? Sonata and a group of pieces by 
Mendelssohn and Chopin. Mr. Baklanoff 
sang the ‘‘Pagliacci’’ Prologue, and save 
for occasional uneveness of production, sang 
very well indeed. He also gave.two Rus- 
sian numbers by Rachmaninoff. 

Miss Kanders sang with taste, especially 
her group in English. Of this, an Irish folk 
song, ‘‘I Know Where I’m Going’’ was the 
best. She was lacking in abandon in her 
Russian songs, especially the Moussorgsky 
‘*Hopak’’ which was taken much too slow- 
ly. 

The accompanists were Emil Pollak, La- 
zare Weiner, Dorothy Pilzer and Paul Eis- 
ler. ; J. A. H. 


necessity 





OLSHANSKY MAKES FINE 
IMPRESSION IN RECITAL 





Hampered by Drab Program, Singer Dis- 
plays Splendid Baritone Voice 
and Artistry 


Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, sometime 
member of the Boston and Montreal opera 
companies, was heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 7. Mr. Olshans- 
ky ’s voice is an unusually beautiful one and 
in view of the eveness of its production, is 
susceptible of an extraordinary variety of 
color. 

He was somewhat hampered by a sing- 
ularly dull program and one would have 
liked to hear him do some Schumann and 
Brahms and Wolff songs. And here is a 
singer who might sing the difficult Loewe 
ballads. The program contained many 
manuscript songs, all of them inconsiderable 
except ‘‘Mignonette’’ by Marie Bachmann, 
an agreeable, light number, and ‘‘Pour 
1’Ideal Nous Sommes Morts’’ by Bimboni. 
Both of these were well sung, also a group 
of three Rumanian folk songs, one of which 
had to be repeated. Cecil Forsyth’s ‘‘Oh, 
Red is the English Rose’’ was also given 
with impressive solemnity. Mr. Olshansky 
excelled in his more serious work. 

All in all, it was a recital of a high otder 
and apart from a tendency to flatten oc- 
casionally, only the highest praise can be 
given this singer both for his voice and for 


his singing. Karel Leitner was accompanist. 
J. A. H. 





Gabriel Hines Completes Tour; Appointed 
To Ohio Weslyan 


DELAWARE, OHIO, Oct. 
Hines, pianist and composer, formerly di- 
rector of music at Swarthmore, Pa., and 
later, professor of music at Pennsylvania 
College in Pittsburg, recently returned from 
an extended tour throughout the United 
States and Canada, lecturing on ‘‘The 
Higher Appreciation of Music’’ in which 
he strongly advocated the award of music 
eredits in the public schools. He has re- 
cently been appointed head of the theory 
department: at Ohio Weslyan University. 


14,—Gabriel 





McCormack Pupil Gives Recital in 
Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MASS., Oct. 14.—Lily Meagh- 
er, soprano, pupil of John McCormack, ap- 
peared in recital at the Lowell Opera House 
on the evening of Oct. 5, assisted by Wins- 
ton Wilkinson, violinist. Miss Meagher was 
well received in a program of songs and 
operatic arias. Mr. Wilkinson also gave a 
performance of a high order. Edwin 
Schneider was the accompanist. 
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CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 


HELEN ALLEN HUN 
HELEN HOPEKIRK 
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[HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 
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lectures during the season. 
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MILLS LAUNCHES HIS 
MIDDLE WEST SERIES 


Toledo Manager Presents 
Galli-Curei Before 3000 
In South Bend 

SOUTH BEND, IND., Oct. 5.—The nrst 
of the series of Artists concerts under the 
Bradford Mill’s 
Middle West, 
Oct. 4, in South 
Gurei sang to an 
3000 persons. 

The mere chronicling of a Galli-Curei een 
cert before such a sized audience would not 
be news were it not for the novel exper- 
ience of this South Bend coneert, which wis 
a most unusual event. South Bend is a 
flourishing Indiana city, which has never 
had any of the big musical attractions on 
account of the usual lack of an auditorium 
affording a large enough seating capacity 
to make such events pay. 

The Galli-Cureci concert was held in the 
Gymnasium at Notre Dame _ University, 
three miles outside of the city. Transpor- 
tation facilities: a ‘‘dinky’’ car and auto. 
The Gymnasium, while adequate in size, ha | 
no seats. The floor is a hard dirt floor: 
there is no stage, nor lighting. Not to be 
deterred by these seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, Mr. Mills obtained the loan cf 
3000 chairs from a Chautauqua firm in Cleve- 
land, and shipped a carload of seats 3 J 
miles to South Bend, erected a stage an| 
installed electric lights. He then invoke 
the Gods for fair weather. The result wa: 
a triumph for this indominatable manage”. 
The house was completely sold out, an| 
hundreds of autos lined the campus of the 
College, coming from all the neighborins 
towns and country. Mr. Mills says that next 
season, if he can get Mme. Galli-Curei to 
consent, he will add a tent to his Chautauqua 
equipment and present her under canvas. 

Under Bradford Mills’ direction with 
Merle Armitage as associate, courses have 
been organized in some ten cities in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, where they are 
playing series ranging from five to ten at- 
tractions in each town. 


Coneert direction in the 


was night, 
Galli 
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Pueblo’s Municipal Auditorium Dedicated 
by President Wilson 

PUEBLO, COLO., Oct. 10.—President 

Wilson informally dedicated the new Muni- 

cipal Auditorium which has just been com- 

pleted, on his recent visit to the city. This 

structure is part of the new city hall and is 
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MUSICAL ENTHUSIASTS ON THE JERSEY SHORE 








F ACULTY and Students of the Metropolitan School of Music, photographed at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Left to Right, standing: Mme, 


A. E. Ziegler, the director, Blanche E, Hine, Raymond Bartlett, Claire Gillespie, Frances Mancini, Sonia Yergin, Fred Ziegler, 


William Tyroler, Stella Bonnard, Herthe Brett, Denny Murray, Lola Betzell and Mrs. Marie Smith. 
Underwood, Adelaide Cahn, Bertha Bland, Arthur G. Bowes, Mrs, E. 


7 


Sitting: Theresa Griffin. Verna 


Estile, Mrs. Florence Ashmore, Eleaner Smith, Amelia Wheelen. 





not only attractive architecturally but is a 
well planned audience room such as the city 
has long needed. With the exception of the 
Denver Auditorium, it is the largest in the 
state, having a seating capacity of more 
than 2000 on the two floors. The stage is 
planned for theatrical purposes so that thea- 
trical and grand opera companies may use 
the house. An additional feature of inter- 
est and importance is the large pipe organ 
which is to be installed. _ ae eS 


GAMUT CLUB OPENS SEASON 
Los Angeles Organization Holds Opening 
Reception 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 2.—The Ga- 
mut Club opened its fall activities with a 
‘‘Ladies Night’’ on the first of the month, 
at which the club entertained the ladies of 
the club members and a number of visitors 
and newly arrived musician in Los Angeles. 

President L. E. Behymer announced a 
varied and highly eatertaining program of 
musie and speeches. The vocal numbers 
were given by Clifford Lott, baritone, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lott; Grace Roper 
Viersen, soprano and Eilis Rhodes, tenor, 
accompanied by Pauline Lawrence. Mr. 
Rhodes recently returned from Y. M. C. A. 
work in Italy and Sicily and now is at the 
head of the California School of Arts, Los 
Angeles. Piano numbers were provided by 
Charles T. Ferry, composer, pianist and or- 
ganist, recently arrived from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and now located in Los Angeles; 
Rosita Renard, the Chilean pianist, and Hil- 
da Nolte, a Los Angeles pianist. Pavol 
Sanders, newly chosen head of the violin 
department of the College of Music, Uni- 
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well, its business manager, L. E. 
and its concertmaster, Sylvain Noack. 


versity of Southern California, was heard 


in two violin numbers, accompanied by Car 
rie Trowbridge, teacher of piano in _ the 
same institution. 


The new Philharmonic orchestra was re- 


presented by its founder and backer, Wil- 


liam A Clark, Jr., its director, Walter Roth- 


Ws Be ee 


Dalcroze To Demonstrate Own Method in 


February 


Jaques-Dalecroze of the Institute Jaques- 


sehymer 


Daleroze, Geneva, Switzerland, will give his 
first demonstration in the United States 
Feb. 6, 1920 at the Columbia Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, New York. With the as 
sistance of four advanced students from his 
Institute M. 
his method of rhythmie movement, solfege 
and improvisation at the piano. He will 
also give a demonstration some time during 
February at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


Daleroze will show in person 


and Sciences, at a date to be announced 
later. This will probably be given in the 


opera house in Brooklyn which has a seat- 
ing capacity of over 2000. 
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New York 
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EIGHT SUNDAY NIGHT WAGNER CONCERTS 


OPERAS: “Czar and Carpenter” 


“Fra Diavalo” 


“Stradella” 


“Freischutz” 


“Martha” 
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Communications not accompanied by the 
full name and address of the senders can- 
not be published in this department. It is 
not essential that the authors’ names be 
printed. They are required only as an in- 
dication of good faith. While free expres- 
sion of opinion is welcome, it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible for 
the views of the contributors to this depart- 
ment.—Ed., MusicaL AMERICA. 








Resents Mr. Gesparage’s Attitude 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

I have been wondering who Renee Ges- 
parage might be. I read his article in the 
Open Forum on ‘‘Side Lights on the Lock- 
port Festival. His name certainly does not 
sound American: though of course he may 
be. But why his slam at the American 
singer ? 

I have never attended the Lockport Fes- 
tival, but I have read from time to time of 
the artists who have appeared there and 
certainly some of them are representative. 
How does Renee Gesparage know ‘‘they 
learned these tunes by picking out the mel- 
ody with one finger at the piano ete.’’ which 
he writes about. And to say they ‘‘learned 
to sing the their songs ‘‘parrot-wise from 
some teacher who learned them the same 
way, ete.’’ is likewise a slam to the Amer- 
ican, teacher. 

I, for one, resent very strongly his article, 
for out of all the singers in my aecquaint- 
ance, there are few if any that are as stupid 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM | 


as the writer of the article would lead the 
public to believe, and any singer knows per- 
fectly well what conscientious work it re- 
quires to become.a singer. And I think 
upon investigation it will be found that 
those who ‘‘pick out tunes with one finger 
are quite in the minority. 
, BEATRICE MacCUE. 
Hightstown, N. J., Sept. 30, 1919. 


In Defense of Critics 





To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In your number of Sept. 10 I came across 
the tirade of ‘‘Justitia’’ against critics in 
general and your Mr. Peyser in particular. 
How differently things strike different 
people! When, a few weeks ago I read Mr. 
Peyser’s criticism of Leoneavallo I said to 
myself: Hats off to a critic, a good critic, 
an excellent critic who does not fear, be- 
cause the man is dead, to tell the truth! 
Were nations artistic we could get along 
with a few reporters, critics would be un- 
necessary; but is there an artistic nation, 
or was there ever one? 

We have been made to _ believe that 
Greece (we should rather say Athens) was 
artistic. Do not believe it. Artistic peoples 
love and honor their artists. Phidias, the 
greatest sculptor of that wonderful age, per- 
haps of all ages, was thrust into a prison 
for having introduced the living model. Nor 
did Aeschylus, Euripides and others escape 
the philistine ery of immorality! 

It is true that among critics we find good 
and bad ones; some of them are no erities 
at all, but we must be thankful for the few 


real ones who are roaming our planet. They 
are men of superior intellect, poetic vision, 
great knowledge. If you doubt it read the 
various articles of Mr. Huneker on music, 
poetry, literature, painting, to quote only 
one of them. They are-men who have given 
their lives to the study of the beautiful; 
they form a bulwark between the good and 
the bad. If their judgment is an individual 
one it is also a very superior one and on 
it we may confidently rely. One should 
never lose sight of the fact. that a eritic 
writes for the few. The masses have always 
been, are still and always will be ignorant 
regarding matters of art. They will for- 
ever prefer Canova’s Love and Psyche to 
the Hermes of Praxiteles or the frieze of 
the Parthenon, an insipid Bouguereau Ma- 
donna to a Rembrandt,.an idiotic sentimen- 
tal ballad with Refrain to some exquisite 


‘song of Schumann, a ‘‘ Vesti la Giubba’’ to 


Wotan’s Farewell. Somebody has said: 
‘Popularity is the crown of laurel the world 
puts on bad art.’ To this no one can say: 
Nay! To return to Mr. Peyser, I feel con 
fident that he finds much to admire in the 
Italian composers of the nineteenth century, 
also of the twentieth as his criticism of 
‘*L’Amore dei Tre Re’’ will show, a splen- 
criticism, one of the best I have read in a 
long time. 

As for the silly accusation of German 
propaganda, who shall blame him for loving 
Wagrer, Brahms, Beethoven, Bach? It is 
not Mr. Peyser’s fault that those musical 
giants were born in Germany. . 

A MUSICIAN. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 30 1919. 





SEIDEL DAZZLES HIS 
NEW YORK HEARERS 


Young Russian Violinist Rises 
To Supreme Heights in His 
Opening Recital 


Fresh from his Maine Festival triumphs 
early this month at Bangor and Portland 
Toscha Seidel gave his first New York re- 
rital of this season at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 12 before an audi- 
ence of great size. Outside it rained just 
enough to make concert-goers think twice 
before going out; but the lure of Seidel 
won them, for there they were and happy 
that they were there. 

They had a right to be, since Toscha 
Seidel, in splendid trim, played his pro- 
gram in stunning fashion. It was a pro- 
gram rather better than the average violin 
list, containing as its principal numbers 
Grieg’s C Minor Sonata and the Concerto 
in E Minor of Jules Conus. Mr. Seidel in- 
troduced a new pianist as his accompanist 
on this occasion, a young man named 
Harry Kaufman. Together they gave a 
performance of the Grieg sonata, one of 
the best violin and piano sonatas ever 
written, that was stupendous. Such a su- 
perb delivery of the violin part we have 
not heard since Kathleen Parlow played 
it here five vears ago or more. And in Mr. 
Kaufman Mr. Seidel had a worthy col- 
laborator. ‘When an audience gathered to 
hear a favorite violinist gives him six 
recalls after a sonata there can be no ques- 


_tion as to the quality of the rendition. 


In the Conus concerto (played here many 
years ago by Brodsky and in more recent 
years by Parlow, Pilzer, Cordelia Lee, 
Eddy Brown, and Elman), Mr. Seidel gave 
us some great violin-playing, playing that 
stands out even in this day of marvelous 
executants on the four strings. He has in 
him a dynamic quality that grips,—like a 
Vulean he forges his climaxes, until they 
come upon one like a gigantic wave. His 
technique is of the kind that requires but 
a word or two; it is so highly developed 
that it meets all needs with the merest 
effort, never failing, whether in octaves, 
difficult passage-work, double-stops, har- 
monies or what not. 

There was a noble reading of Beet- 
hoven’s G Major Romanze, played rather 
too slowly for our taste; Kreisler’s some- 
what unnecessary transeription of Pader- 
ewski’s Minuet and the Sarasate ‘‘ Zapate- 
ado’’ completed this group. To hear the 
‘‘Zapateado’’ would have repaid anyone’s 
going to the Seidel recital. Such a per 
formance of it has hardly been given in 
this city in years! It was the most bril- 
liant, the mest: firmly rhythmed delivery 


that we can imagine,—a virtuoso perform- 
ance in the grand manner, with the spirit 
of the great Spanish knight of the bow, 
Pablo de Sarasate to the fore. There was 
later an attractive Sicilienne by Joseph 
Achron and the Wieniawski D Major Pol- 
onaise, the latter played like the Sarasate 
piece with a compelling rhythmic urge. 
With his wondrous rhythmie force Mr. 
Seidel combines a big rich tone of the 
loveliest quality. He had encores after all 
the groups, among them the Gossee Gav- 
otte, played in twentieth century rather 
than in eighteenth century style, the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj ‘‘Ave Marie,’’ Kreisler’s 
‘*Sehon Rosmarin,’’ his own violin ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Hili-Eili’’ and Professor Auer’s 
transeription of the ‘‘Turkish Mareh’’ 
from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens.’’ 
Mr. Kaufman played the accompani- 
ments in a manner that won him a place 


as an accompanist of the first rank. 
A. W. K. 


VARIED PROGRAMS OPEN 
SEASON IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Sousa’s Band Draws Large Audience— 
Local Musicians Heard In 
Pleasing Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 9.—Sousa’s 
Band opened the musical season in Indianap- 
olis by giving a matinée and evening con- 
eert Sunday, Oct. 5, at the English Opera 
House. As usual the organization played to 
good-sized audiences and while Sousa’s pro- 
grams contain too many marches, the music 
as a whole was pleasing. The soloists in- 
cluded Florence Hardeman, violinist, Mary 
Baker, soprano and Frank Simon, cornetist. 

Bertha Schelkschmidt, violinist, gave a 
program for the Fortnightly Club of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 1. 
Her accompanist was Marie Simon. 

Gaylord Jost, violinist, and Pasquale Tal- 
ylarico, pianist, gave a sonata recital Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 7, at the College of Musie 
and Fine Arts. The program consisted of 
the ‘‘Kreutzer’’ Sonata and two other 
Beethoven works. This was the first of a 
series of sonata recitals to be given this sea- 
son by the two artists. 

‘<President’s Day’’ was observed in the 
Ladies’ Matinée Musicale Club Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 8. The new president, Mrs. 
Charles Pfofflin, presented Mme. Caro Sa- 
pin, contralto, from Louisville, in a delight- 
ful program of French and English songs, 





, 


adding one in Yiddish, ‘‘ Eli Eli’’ by Shalitt- 


Mme. Sajfin gave artistis inter- 
Mrs. Clarence Cof- 


Schindler. 
pretations of the songs. 


fin provided good support at the piano. 





P. 8. 
Merle Alcock on Pacific Coast Tour 
Merle Aleock. the contralto, left New 


York Saturday to undertake a tour of fif- 
teen concerts on the Pacific Coast. She 


will appear in Tucson, Ariz., Phoenix, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Monica Fresno, 
Sacramento, Berkeley, Oakland San José, 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and Spokane returning East in time to 
appear in Pittsburgh, on Nov. 20. Her 
New York iecital will occur in Aeolian 
Hall on Dee. 1. * 





‘*Evening Telegram’’ Concerts Draw 
Large Audiences 


Two concerts given recently by the New 
York Evening Telegram concert club at- 
tracted large audiences to Carnegie Hall 
and the Schubert Theater. At the first of 
these, the soloists were Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano, Maximilian Pilzer, violinist «ana 
Edith Zola Friedman, pianist. At the se- 
cond, were heard, Daisy Nellis, pianist, 
Phileas Goulet, baritone, Mme. Meygret, 
soprano and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, 


SCOTT'S SINGERS 
ENCHANT SYRACUS! 


Noted Artists Appear in Oper 
Performance—Miss La Croiy 
Opens New Series 
SYRACUSE, N .Y., Oct. 10.—The Scot 
Opera Co. was heard here last evening 
an absorbing performance of ‘‘L’Oracolo 
and in ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ The sin; 
ers were Antonio Scotti, Adam Didur, Ma: 
Sundelius, Orville Harrold and Carlo Per 
ni, conductor, for the. production of ‘‘L 
racolo’’ and Florence Easton, Mary Ker 
Mario Chamlee and Milo Picco in ‘‘ Cav: 
leria.’’ The superb art of Scotti aroused t! 
audience, which filled the Wieting Ope: 
House, to the highest pitch of enthusiasn 
It was the most finished operatic perfor 
ance ever heard here and the artists we: 
recalled many times. Florence Easton ga\ 
a wonderful interpretation of Santuzza ai 
her free, sonorous voice was heard in all it 
beauty. Her compelling personality and |) 

fine acting dominated the entire opera. 

The Morning Musicales, Inc., opened it 
season with an interesting recital Wednesi|: 
evening at the Onondaga. Aurore La Croi 
pianist, giving the program. Miss La Cro 
was able to stir the audience to great a; 
plause. Her playing showed the Americ: 
spirit of venture and its joyousness. Edwa) 
Royce’s ‘‘ Joyance’’ was the novelty thi: 
proved most interesting. Marjorie Aling, 
student of the College of Fine Arts as Syria 
cuse University, sang charmingly ar ari 
from ‘‘Il Re Pastore,’’ Mozart, with violi: 
obligato played by Conrad Becker. Mrs 
Carl Snyder was at the piano. 

Grace White, violinist of the Universit) 
gave her first recital here last week, wit! 
Harry L. Vibbard, accompanist. She dis 
played a fine technique and great poise. Thi 
Second Concert by Cecil Burleigh, was we 
played and proved an attractive numbe: 

Harry L. Vibbard, organist, appeared 1 
recital at the College of Fine Arts Tuesua 
evening. He played with breadth and no 
bility of style and held the interest of th 
audience in a taxing program. The Reubk: 
Sonata in C Minor was perhaps his best num 


ber. 
A. K. 8. 





Charles Carver, the basso, artist-pupil 0! 
Frank LaForge, will give his first Aeolia: 
Hall recital Dee. 22. Mr. Carver’s succes 
from coast to coast on the Schumann-Heink 
tour last season aroused much interest i! 
this young artist.. Frank LaForge will !: 
at the piano. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


| London No Longer the Fountain-Head of England’s Musical Life—Don’t Give Away 
the Show,’’ Urges Plunket Greene in Advice to Students and Teachers—London 
Jritic Wants Concert-Givers to Provide Refreshments for Their Audiences—Ex- 
Soldiers Who Have Seen Actual Service Form Their Own Orchestra in London 














OR some time past the keenly observant 

of the trend of English musical affairs 

have noted that London was slowly but 

surely ceasing to be the fountain-head of 

Britain’s musical life. Now the radical 

change in its status is complete, so Gran- 

ville Bantock affirms, and instead of being 

the music center of the British Isles, the 

metropolis on the Thames is but one of sev- 
eral almost equally important centers. 

Decentralization has long been preached 
in France by those who have felt it to be 
a menace to the essential musical life of 
the country, that Paris should be regarded 
as the highest tribunal. In England no agi- 
tation for such a change has been necessary, 
the desired re-allotment of the balance ot 
power has brought itself about in the na- 
tural course of evolution. 

Granville Bantock maintains that highly 
centralized conditions—now happily passing 
away—in which all great cities are in daily 
dependence upon one principal source, con- 
stitute an emphatically unsatisfactory state 
of things. 

‘<The living, nervous force should be more 
evenly distributed, and a reasonable measure 
of independence and decentralization is a 
necessity of healthy growth. London has 
been for so long accustomed to dictate her 
musical terms to the provinces, and to as- 
sume a standard of efficiency based upon 
her cosmopolitan traditions, that the advo- 
cates of metropolitan supremacy will prob- 
ably be astonished to hear that nothing short 
of a peaceful revolution has taken place, 
and is now virtually a fait accompli. 

‘‘Tt is true that Londoners can point to 
their opera and the Russian ballet, not to 
mention the innumerable revues and con 
certs of foreign music that still adorn the 
programs of her concert-halls. In spite of 
this doubtful advantage, however, the truth 
must be told, and the fact declared, that the 
provinces are becoming independent art-com 
munities, each one of which desires its own 
self-government and intends to work out its 
own salvation.’’ 


* * i 
Serve Refreshments at Your Concerts, 
Urges London Critic 


At least one London eritic would like to 
see refreshments served at concerts, anid 
doubtless there are more like him not only in 
London but wherever else the Tired Busines: 
Man is a frisky young colt as compared with 
that hard-working person, the Music Critic, 
during the regular music season.. 

‘Why do not those responsible for the 
management of our concert halls,’’ asks the 
London Daily Telegraph’s chronicler of 
events musical, ‘‘ give thought to the matter 
of ‘slight refreshments’? If you go to a 
matinée at almost any West-end theater and 
desire a cup of tea and slice of cake 01 
bread and butter in one of the intervals, 
there is always a polite attendant ready to 
minister to your wants. She will bring a 
neat little tray to your stall with the refresh- 
ment ordered. Why should it not be pos- 
sible for concert-goers to enjoy a like privi 
lege? 

‘¢Most concerts are long enough to be 
the better for an interval, and some, unde- 
niably, are dull enough in all conscience to 
make a cup of tea in the interval a desirable 
counter-soporific. The dainty teas served 
in an ante-room at Steinway’s at the mati- 
nées given by Whitney Mockridge last year 
n aid of the Star and Garter Home were a 
lelightful and very popular feature of those 
concerts, and there ought to be no difficulty, 
surely, in establishing something on similar 
lines at other halls devoted to musical enter- 
tainments. ’’ 

All this a propos announcement by Josef 
llolbrooke that does not lack the charac- 
teristic suggestion of a grievance either di- 
reetly or indirectly expressed. That gener- 

ly under-estimated composer has had to 
bandon for the moment a series of concerts 

* modern music he had projected for a Lon- 

n hall. 

‘<Tt is a pity,’’ he writes‘ but my pro- 

ected evenings of modern musi¢ cannot be 
carried out in October. The hall, I am now 
told, is uncertain, ‘as the lease has run out.’ 
\-hy I was not told this before I cannot as- 

rtain, but so it is. I don’t abandon my 
small festival to myself, and shall carry it 


out when I ean obtain a suitable hall, where 
restrictions are not and slight refreshments 
are possible. This in the town of London 


[ find quite a difficult matter to arrange.’’ 
% * * 

Irish Singer Suggests Latin Proverb for 

® All Who Pursue Music 


There is a Latin proverb that Plunket 
Greene would like to see written in letters of 


* 


ee 





Roze, son of Marie Roze, the singer, is the 
conductor. The new orchestra made its first 
appearance at a recent Sunday concert at 
Albert Hall, with Tom Burke, the new na- 
tive tenor, as soloist. 

Watkin Mills has returned to England 
after an absence of five years and is resum- 
ing his concert work there. In the early 
days of the war this widely popular basso 
went to Canada and settled in Winnipeg, 


An interesting picture of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, now in America, shows the 
Queen playing her favorite instrument, the violin, with her little son, the Crown 


Prince. 


The Queen of Belgium is said to be a fine musician, and has encour- 


aged music both in her home and throughout her native land. 


gold over the entrance of every music-veacu- 
ing institution. 

‘<Tt should be hung on the walls of every 
class-room, to stare both master and pupil 
in the face. It should fix the local organist, 
embarking upon his morning’s murder, with 
the eye of a policeman,’’ says the distin- 
guished Irish bass-baritone. 

‘<Summa ars est celare artem,’’ 

‘<TIn its literal sense it advocates an ac- 
tive concealment of the means by which you 
make your effects. It means in reality— 
‘Don’t give away the show.’ In other words, 
the simpler your method, the more econom- 
ical the use of your material, the less dem- 
onstrative your technique—the more beauti- 


ful vour art both to hear and to see.’’ 
. * * 

Demobilized Men Organize an Orchestra 
in London 


London has an orchestra composed exclu- 
sively of demobilized men who have seen ac- 
tive service overseas. It calls itself the 
British Symphony Orchestra and Raymond 


Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


where his activities were of far-reaching 
influence upon the music life of the city. 
Apparently Vladimir Rosing is one of the 
elect among song interpreters. A Russian 
tenor himself, he made an unfortunate start 
when he first came to London from his na- 
tive land some three years ago, when he or- 
ganized a season of Russian opera that died 
almost at birth. But since then his extra- 
ordinary quality as a singer of songs has 
been demonstrated frequently to the Lon- 


don public, with the result that he has 


gained an unique place among the stellar 
lights of the London concert world. 
Rosing has just begun a series of six re- 
citals illustrating the Evolution in the Art 
of Singing.. The programs bear these clas- 
sifications—Classical Singing, Lieder Sing- 
ing, Operatic Singing, Melodeclamation and 
Modernism in Singing and Musie Drama and 
Impressionism and Realism in Singing, with 
a plebiscite program to end up with. 
Mischa Léon, who now hyphenates his 
name, has had uncommon success with his 
recitals in London this year. He made his 


London début in the Spring in company 
with his wife, Pauline Donalda, and was sO 
well received that he followed it up with a 
series of recitals. 

Not long ago the Danish tenor and the 
Canadian soprano sang for Queen Alexandra 
and the ex-Dowager Empress of Russia, who 
talked with Mischa Léon in his native tongue 
and referred to his grandfather’s business 
relations with the Royal House of Denmark. 
Afterwards Queen Alexandra presented the 
soprano with a brooch and the tenor with a 
scarf-pin, each consisting of her monogram 
set in diamonds and pearls. Later the two 
singers went to France to fill engagements 


there and now they are back in England 
for a busy season. 
Victor Benham has been one of this 


month’s recitalists in London. 
can pianist played a 


The Ameri- 
Seethoven program. 
* * * 
Bernard Shaw Pays Tribute to Director of 
Glastonbury Festivals 


It was an informal, and for that reason 

all the more interesting little ceremony that 
brought the recent Glastonbury Festival to 
a close. George Bernard Shaw who was 
once a music ecriti¢ before he had become a 
playwright, though not before he had de- 
veloped the Shavian sense of humor, was one 
of the ardent Glastonbury-ites present. The 
ceremony consisted in presenting to Rutland 
Boughton, the life and soul of the festival 
and of its school, a replica of the famous 
Glastonbury chair. 
_ dt was Bernard Shaw who made the pre- 
sentation and asked, according to the London 
Daily Telegraph, what the significance is 
of offering a man a chair. 

‘It is because you do not want him to 


go,’’ he answered himself, addressing Com- 
poser and Director Boughton. ‘‘I do not 


know whether you are conscious of the fact, 
but we are, that a man of your talent and 
genius is not very often found out in this 
country until after he is dead...... I hope you 
will stay long enough, so that we may add all 
the rest of the furniture, and also a house, 
including a garden, with a greenhouse and 
theater, one of those little extravagances 
which you want badly.’’ 

Then G. B. 8. gave to Mr. Boughton a 
bundle of Treasury notes that had been 
subscribed by the audiences, members and 
supporters of the festival. 

a * . 


London Début for Melba Protégée 


Nellie Melba’s special Australian prote- 
gée, Stella Power, who appeared on the same 
program with her great patroness in: several 
cities in this country a season or so ago, 18 
soon to make her début in London. 

Of all the promising students the Aus- 
tralian diva took in hand during her un- 
usually long sojourn in her homeland during 
the Great War, Stella Power seems to be the 
one to whom she has pinned her highest 
hopes. At first she talked more especially 
of Peggy Center, but in the long run little 
Miss Power has outdistanced all her sister- 
embryonic Melbas, 

At her final concert in Melbourne be- 
fore an enormous audience assembled to bid 
her farewell before she left to begin a new 
chapter of her career in Europe the newest 
coloratura soprano of a country that has 
contributed so much valuable vocal material 
to the world’s store, sang a program that 
might have been taken out of Dame Melba’s 
own program-book. There was the ‘‘Mad’’ 
Scene from ‘‘Lueia,’’ the equally inevitable 
‘*Depuis le Jour’’ from ‘‘Louise,’’ the 
Saint-Saéns, ‘‘La Cloche,’’ and to add a pe- 
culiarly Melbanian hall mark Arditi’s ‘‘Se 
Saran Rose.’’ And sinee ‘‘Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark’’ was not on the program it 
had to be given as an encore. 

Dame Melba is to sponsor her young coun- 
trywoman’s entrée into the music world of 
a country that still renders her undiminished 
homage as the reigning queen of song. 

o ” ” 


Hekking to Tour Italy 


Of the ’cellists now before the public in 
rance André Hekking doubtless ranks 
highest. Time was, and it was not so very 
long ago, when another of the same name, 
Anton Hekking, was one of the foremost, if 
not the foremost, of concert ’cellists in Ger- 
many. He once toured this country. 

André Hekking is about to undertake a 
tour of Italy. In that country where con- 
certs play a secondary réle-to opera, thirty 
engagements have been booked for him, be- 
ginning next month, 

J. L. H. 





DETROIT, MICH.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale began its fall meetings with a luncheon 
at the Century Building. Mrs. E. B. Smith 
and Margaret Mannebach, chairmen of sev- 
eral committees, are planning series of re- 
citals. 
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‘‘THE LAMPLIT HOUR.’’ By Arthur A. 
Penn. ‘*Dream Port.’’ By John Barnes 
Wells. ‘‘The Want of You.’’ By Frede- 
rick W. Vanderpool. (New York: M. 
Whitmark & Sons.) 


To a poem of exceeding charm by Thomas 
Burke, whose ‘‘Limehouse Nights’’ and 
other stories have won him hosts of admirers 
both in America and his native England, Mr. 
Penn has set a melody that expresses these 
lines very fittingly. He has made of them 
a ballad that has in it the kind of appeal 
that made ‘‘Somewhere a Voice is Calling’’ 
a favorite song, and it is thoroughly sing- 
able and not difficult to play. One can read- 
ily imagine the song being done with ’cello 
obligato, as the melody is one that would 
lend itself to it easily. The song is for 
medium voice. 

Mr. Wells’s songs have a simplicity that 
always recommends them to singers, profes- 
sional and amateur. This one ‘‘ Dream 
Port,’’ to a text by E. M. Brinkerhoff, one 
of the best known cartoonists of New York’s 
daily newspapers, is a good example or nis 
gift. It is thoroughly melodic in style, vocal 
to a degree, which goes without saying when 
a singer writes a song. The text is charm- 
ingly developed and expressed in Mr. Wells’s 
music. It should have a pronounced suc- 
cess. The song is issued for a medium voice. 

Mr. Vanderpool’s ‘‘The Want of You,’’ 
dedicated to the Metropolitan tenor, Charles 
Hackett, has all the qualities for which Mr. 
Vanderpool’s songs are known and many 
of them widely sung. There is a conspicuous 
fluency in the writing, and a marked appeal 
as well. It is not difficult to sing or play, 
which should aid it in obtaining a wide 
hearing. High, medium and low keys are 
issued, mi Ws Es 


* . * 


‘*‘WERE I A STAR.’’ By H. T. Burleigh. 
(New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


One of Mr. Burleigh’s simpler songs is 
this ‘‘ Were I a Star,’’ but a fine song never- 
theless. There are two stanzas to the poem 
by A. Musgrove Robarts and the accompani- 


ment is nicely varied in them so as to sustain 

the interest. An ideal song for tenor this 

seems to be. Editions for high and low 
voice are issued. 
* x * 

‘*ECSTASY (Extase),’’ ‘‘We’ll Seek the 
Grove No More (Nous n’irons plus au 
bois)’’, ‘‘The Sailor Boy,’’ By Beryl 
Rubinstein. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 
The richly gifted Beryl Rubinstein, known 

to music lovers through his recitals during 

the last few years as one of the best of the 
younger pianists of our day, makes his bow 
here as a creative musician, and like some 
of his piano colleagues, he enters the lists 
in the song field. 

These three songs, the first two to French 


- poems of Victor Hugo and Théodore de Ban- 


ville, the last one to a Tennyson poem, re- 
veal him as a composer of unquestionable 
talent. In fact one feels that he is full of 
musical ideas and writes with great ease. 
He has made of the Hugo ‘‘Extase’’ an 
Andante in B flat major, which is very at- 
tractive. There is especial charm in the sec- 
tion beginning ‘‘ Et les étoiles d’or’’ and its 
subsequent development and return to the 
opening theme. The de Banville ‘‘We’ll 
seek the Grove no More’’ is an allegro mo- 
derato, rather in the folk style, with a Hum- 
perdinck favor and a Schumann touch of ac- 
cent. The statement of the theme in major 
is a nice bit and the varying of the accom- 
paniment on the last statement of the theme 
is adroit. 

To our mind the best of the three songs 
is the last one, ‘‘ The Sailor Boy,’’ in which 
Mr. Rubinstein utters his finely conceived 
theme with a rhythmic vigor that is fetch- 
ing. The melody itself is not so original, 
but in its treatment Mr. Rubinstein shows 
his skill; and the portion beginning ‘‘ The 
sands and yeasty surgis mix’’ is lovely and 
rich and the big climax reached at the close 
tenor that will sweep an audience! ‘‘ Ke- 
stasy,’’ issued for high and low voice, is de- 
dieated to Annie T. Flinn; ‘‘ We’ll seek the 
Grove no More’’ to I. A. Zacharias, and is 
published in high and low keys, while ‘‘The 
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Sailor Boy’’ is dedicated to Mrs. David 
Workum. 

Mr. Rubinstein has made a good start in 
these three songs, which the house of Carl 
Fischer presents to the public. He has writ- 
ten many other songs and piano pieces of 
decided merit, some of them more individual 
in feeling than the ones here discussed. Their 
publication will be looked forward to with 
great interest. 

A. W. K. 


* % * 


‘‘FAIRY TALE.’’ By Rhéa_ Silberta. 
‘*Wishes.’’ By Frank H. Grey. ‘‘If I 
Had ings.’’ By Florence Turner-Maley. 
New York: Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


A more charming little song in intimate 
vein would be difficult to find than this one 
hy Miss Silberta. The poem by H. B. Spen- 
cer is delightful and in composing it as a 
song Miss Silberta has done exceedingly fine 
work. It is folklike in character, a pleas- 
ing melody nicely harmonized without any 
affectations or convolutions. Straight to the 
point do go both poem and music and thus 
they make a song that will be admired for 
its excellence whenever it is sung. It is 
dedicated to Mme. Maria Winetzkaja. High 
and low keys are issued. 

Mr. Grey in his ‘‘ Wishes’’ is less ‘‘bal- 
lady’’ than in some of his productions; the 
song is really a very pleasant matter. The 
accompaniment is well fashioned and the 
vocal line effective. High, medium and low 
keys are published. 

Mrs. Maley’s ‘‘If I Had Wings’’ to lines 
by ‘*Gilly Bear,’’ who in journalistic life 
is a music eritic, is ingratiating in its in- 
nocence. It is an Andante con moto in % 
time and every measure of it is Viennese in 
lilt and melody. It takes one right back to 
that magnificent introduction to Johann 
Strauss’s famous, if in America still little 
appreciated waltz, called ‘‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods.’’ The song is for a low 
voice. 

* * * 
‘*‘PLOWERLAND,’’ ‘‘From the Olden 

Time,’’ ‘‘In Fancy Costume,’’ ‘‘In Good 

Company,’’ ‘‘Petite Histoire.’’ By 

Charles Huerter. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 

Co.) 

Charles Huerter, if we are to judge by 
his songs and piano pieces—the group whose 
titles are given above are for the keyboard 
instrument, by the way—sees everything en 
couleur de rose. He is a musical optimist 
whose tonal faney plays lightly over the sur- 
face of things, evoking all sorts of sunny 
melodies, quite as though there were no 
depths to sound. For the composer it is a 
good worknig philosophy—for the world at 
large is optimistic and loves the sun. Take 
the euphonious ‘‘Flowerland,’’ a ‘‘ Danse 
Melodique,’’ to cite its subtitle. The purist 
may frown and murmur, ‘‘Obvious!’’ And 
yet, it is obvious in such an attractive, me- 
lodious fashion, in So unpremeditated and 
frank a way that one cannot bear it ill will, 
‘*From the Olden Time’’ is probably as 
good a minuet as any written by the lesser 
classists. ‘In Good Company’’ is a cheery 
little rondo, such as Kuhlau might have 
written if influenced by atwentieth century 
milieu. **In Faney Costume’’ is another 
danee with a facile grace of right and left- 
hand triplet figures to commend it; while 
‘*Petite Histoire’’ is a genuinely attractive 
Andante, the only number among those con- 
sidered which has a slightly melancholy in- 
flection. At that, its pathos is more in the 
nature of a gracious pose, a charming affec- 
tation, which makes it all the more playable. 
The numbers are of medium difficulty— 
which will, no doubt, also aid them to find 
the wider appreciation their pleasing nature 
bespeaks. 





* * * 


‘*SIX VERY EASY PIECES.’’ By Tor- 
vald Fredriksen. ‘‘First+Piano Pieces 
for Beginners.’’ By Leo Oehmler. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


After all, what remains to be said of the 
very easy teaching piece for piano save that 
it is good or bad, or indifferent, that it does 
or does not answer its purpose? And since, 
as a rule, such pieces are written by teach- 
ers to meet the needs of their own individual 
pupils (Mr. Oehmler’s set of compositions 
is dedicated ‘*To my little pupils’’), they 
are usually adequate for their intended pur- 
pose. Mr. Frederiksen’s little numbers, for 
example, are all that they should be. They 
embody one innovation which deserves 
praise: in every number the finger range and 
fingering to be used by each hand are shown 
in two separate miniature staves below the 
title. And from the list of six titles one 
stands out, ‘fUnele Petey’s Minuet.’’ Why 
‘*Unele Petey’s’’ one does not know, but it 
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Former Head of Department of Music, Columbia 
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Pers. Address: 316 West 94th St. 
Phone 2785 Riverside New York 


seems to get away from the conventional e: 
titulation. ‘‘ Ball Dreams,’’ it also must bh 
remarked, is an especially good specimen o 
the easy teaching waltz. Mr. Oehmler’ 
group of six numbers frankly advertises it 
self on the outside title as being written ‘‘I 
Easy Keys and Popular Rhythms.’’ Th 
claim is borne out by the fact the six num 
bers are: a Valsette, a Bracarolle and fou 
marches, three of them titularly disguised a 
‘*Goblins’ Midnight Procession,’’ ‘‘Gips: 
Parade’’ and ‘‘Two-Step.’’ The compose 
has provided ‘‘Explanatory Analytical Rx 
marks’’ to aid teacher and pupil, and em 
phatically claims therein that ‘‘The phras 
ing and editing in general are up to date!’ 
These numbers, like those of the Frederikse: 
group, are well written and entirely adequat 
for the use for which they have been d 
signed. 
* * * 

‘‘VALSE UTOPIA.’’ By Walter Rolfe 

‘*Mélodie Mignonne.’’ By Arthur Cleve 

land Morse. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Though the older, pattern type of salo: 
music, so melodiously inane, still has thou 
sands of devotees throughout the land, it 
is impossible to deny the gradual upwar 
trend toward a higher level of good tast: 
during the past thirty of forty years. Witl: 
such exemplars as Moszkowski, Leschetizky, 
Edouard Schitt and others to point the way 
to elegance and refinement in more difficult 
salon compositions, those who write music 
of only medium difficulty have also habit 
uated themselves to write with a nice regari 
for greater delicacy and interest in the pre 
sentation of their thought. The fact is wel! 
illustrated by Walter Rolfe’s ‘‘ Valse Uto 
pia’’ and Arthur Cleveland Morse’s ‘‘ Mé- 
lodie Mignonne.’’ The former, an easily 
playable, graceful salon waltz, with a pro 
nounced melodic interest and with a note of 
cheery optimism to justify its title, is with 
out pretence. The ‘‘Mélodie Mignonne’’ is 
a song without words, having an effective 
middle register song-line with a happily col 
ored harmonic background, in which musica! 
good tasts invests.,a simple theme with ex 
pressive charm. Both pieces are no more 
than salon pieces, yet they are salon pieces 
comme il faut. 





Classes by E. Robert Schmitz Begin At 
American Institute of Applied Art 


The Seven Master Classes to be held in 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, by E. Robert Schmitz will offer 
a unusual opportunity for both students 
and teachers to catch a glimpse at the 
opening of the season of new music ani 
modern thought. The classes are open to 
the general public as a whole or for single 
sittings. 





John Philip Sousa and his band were 
heard recently by a large audience in 
Mechanies Hall, Worcester, ‘Mass. 
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DENVER CHURCHES 
WANT MORE MUSIC 


Several Congregations Have 
Increased Appropriations 
For Musicians 


DENVER, COLO., Oct. 4.—It is pleasant 
to record that several Denver churches 
have recently increased their music ap- 
propriation. Organists and choir singers 
are still very much underpaid here, but the 
salaries are somewhat fairer than formerly, 
and the greater ambition of some churches 
with regard to their music is bound to carry 
them still further. Central Christian 
Chureh, which formerly paid almost noth- 
ing to its singers, has just voted $3,000 for 
a quartet choir. 

Denver’s professional musician colony 
has been enriched recently through the 
coming of two notable men: Palmer Chri- 
stian, organ virtuoso, formerly of Chicago, 
and Edwin J. Stringham, specialist in mu- 
sic theory, who was formerly connected 
with the music school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Ill. 

Margaret St. Vrain Sanford, who was at 
one time connected with a Denver news- 
paper as musical editor and later served in 
a similar capacity in Chicago, has just re- 
turned from service abroad under Red 
Cross auspices, and has associated herself 
with the Denver Times as musical editor 
and special writer. 

Jeanette Vreeland, one of Denver’s most 
popular young singers, returned to New 
York last week for further study with Per- 
ey Rector Stephens. 

Hattie Louise Sims, prominent Denver 
vocal teacher, recently returned from an 
extended Eastern visit and is again busily 
at work in her studio. 

Frank L. Thomas, for some years past a 
voeal and piano teacher here,. has accepted 
an offer from Flint, Mich., where he is to 
assist the municipal music director, direct 
a choir and teach privately. 

J.C. W. 





PHILHARMONIC HAS NEW PLAN 


To Vary Programs on Thursdays and 
Fridays This Season 


This season the Philharmonic Society will 
adopt the scheme, successfully tried out at 
the final pair of concerts last season, of 
offering different programs on Thursday 
evenings and Friday afternoons. The prac- 
tice of giving concerts in pairs, common to 
the Philharmonic and the majority of sym- 
phonic organizations, implied in the past 
that the program of the first concert 
would be repeated at the second. The new 
Philharmonic scheme will endeavor to 
change this custom by giving separate 
Thursday and Friday programs as far as 
possible, even in the case of assisting 
artists nearly all of whom will play dif- 
ferent concertos or sing different numbers 
at the two performances. This inno- 
vation will not affect the programs of 
the Philharmonic Sunday concerts, which 
form a separate series with programs in a 
more varied and somewhat lighter key. 

In outlining his general program plan for 
the season, Josef Stransky, conductor, an- 
nounces that, while the masterworks of the 
classicists and romanticists, Bach, Beethov- 
en, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Bruckner, 
ete., will have their proper place on his 
programs, there will also be a number of 
French novelties by Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Lazzari, Roger Ducasse and other moderns. 
Among the American composers whose works 
Mr. Stransky has in preparation appear the 
uames of Loeffler, Rogers, Chiaffarelli, Me- 
Kinley, Jacobi, Grainger, Carpenter and 
Hadley. The complete list of new compo- 
sitions, which will be announced shortly, 
also ineludes the names of Russian, Scan- 
dinavian and Czecho-Slovak composers. 





Diapason Society Organized In New York 
The Diapason Society, an organization 
whose aims are ‘‘to create an interest in 
the greatest music and composers of all 
periods and to promulgate definite facts 
bout technique’’ was organized at a 
meeting held on Oct. 5 in the studio of 
ouglas Stanley, the teacher of singing. 
\ choral society was organized, and lec- 
tures and recitals planned for, 





Ralph Leopold To Make Début 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, who has recent- 
been released from service in the United 
States Army, will give his début recital in 
\eolian Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 26. 
iis program will include numbers by Bach, 


| 
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Mendelssohn, Dohnanyi, Mana-Zucca, De- 
bussy and Grainger. Mr. Leopold has 
played with Perey Grainger last year when 
the U. S. Army Musie School of Governors’ 
Island gave its concert in Aeolian Hall. 





Sittig Trio Will 
Present American 
Works This Year 














The Sittig Trio, In the Pocono Mountains 
Where They Spent the Summer 

The Sittig Trio of New York, Fred V. 

Sittig, pianist, Margaret Sittig, violinist, 

and Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, have returned 


to New York after spending the summer 
in the Pocono Mountains in Pennsylvania. 
This season will be this organization’s 
sixth in the concert field and promises to 
be a busy one a number of excellent en- 
gagements being booked for the autumn. 
Among these are a concert for the Women’s 
Club of Staten Island, on Oct. 21, a con- 
cert at Caldwell, N. J., on Oct. 26, and a 
series of concerts in the Middle West to 
be played a little later. 

The Sittigs as native New Yorkers and 
Americans are again giving place on their 
programs to interesting compositions for 
trio by American composers and will pre- 
sent several that are new during this sea 
son. They will also continue their teaching 
for the season, as their tours are so ar- 
ranged as not to keep them away from 
New York for long periods. 


Musical Interests of St. Louis Unite To 
Advance Cause of Music 


ST. LOUIS, Oct. 4.—Representatives of 
musical organizations, the press and the 
music trades assembled at the Statler Ho- 
tel on Oct. 1, at the request of Manager 
A. J. Gaines of the Symphony Orchestra, 
last week, to devise ways and means to 
have a Music Week during the early part 
of November. It was decided to hold an- 
other meeting next week, to be presided 
over by Mayor Henry W. Kiel, who was 
chosen to head the movement. As a re- 
sult of the meeting, it is almost a certain- 
ty that there will be formed in St. Louis 
a permanent committee of the varied musi- 
cal interests to foster and develop music 
in this city and its environs. m ws & 


+ 


Theo Karle Opens Ellison-White Series at 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—Applause 
greeted the appearance of Theo Karle at 
the Heilig Theater on October ‘1. This was 
the first concert of the season of the Elli- 
son-White Artists’ Course. The good-sized 
audience which greeted him so warmly be- 
came still more enthusiastic after his open- 
ing number. The program included a group 
of Indian songs by Lohr, a group of Italian 
songs, and two groups of English and 
American songs. Two songs by the ac- 
companist William Stickles were among 
the favorites. mies GC, 





ABUNDANCE OF OPERA 
DELIGHTS MONTREAL 


Welcome Scotti 
Gallo Company in Varied 
Repertoire 
MONTREAL, Can., Oct. 9.—We are being 
deluged with opera, and welcome the flood! 


With Scotti and his organization at the St. 
Denis Theater, Oct. 6, 7, and the San Carlo 


Forees and 


Company at His Majesty’s for a two-week 
season commencing Oct. 6, Montreal is get 
ting ample musical value for its money. 
Scotti gave us two astonishingly virile per- 
and ‘* Butterfly.’’ 


Ilis study of Chim-Fang was marked with 


formanees in ‘*Oracolo’’ 


(of course) his invariable tonal mastery 
colored by an authentic grasp of the his- 
trionie subtlety of the part. In short, an 
eminently satisfying presentment. His sup- 
porting company left little to be desired. 
Adamo Didur, Orville Harrold, Giordana 
Paltrinieri, Mario Chamlee, Marie Sundelius, 
Milo Picco and Peralta all come briskly 
and authoritatively up to the Scotti stand- 
ard. Their presentation of ‘* Madame But- 
terfly,’’ with Florence Easton singing Cio- 
Cio-San and Scotti as Sharpless, Orville Har- 
rold singing the tenor role and Jeanne Gor- 
don as Suzuki, was, on the whole, charming 
and admirable. It is too infrequently that 
artists of the calibre of Scotti and his col- 
leagues visit Montreal. When they do come 
we support them lavishly. If they would 
come more often, we would attend their 
performances still more eagerly. Is the hint 
heard in New York? 

The San Carlo Company gave*us an in- 


teresting performance of ‘‘ Butterfly,’’ Oct. 
6, with the Japanese prima donna, Haru 
Onuki, in the title réle. She was supported 
adequately by Irene Pavleska (Suzuki), 
Manuel Salazar (Pinkerton) and Marie 
Valle as Sharpless. The production was 
mounted with taste, and M. Merola at the 
baton, contributed not a little to the genera! 
success of the evening. On Tuesday the 
7th, Leon Rothier scored quite an emphatic 
hit as Mephistopheles in the San Carlo pro- 
duction of ‘* Faust,’’ with charming Marcel- 
la Craft singing Marguerite. Giuseppe Agos- 
tini was the Faust. M. Rothier’s ‘‘ Diable 
Rouge’’ was a remarkably clever piece of 
work, suave in vocalism, adroit in manner 
and completely objective in technical attack. 
Ilis Mephisto is truly excellent. 

A fairly standard répertoire is announced 
for the balance of the San Carlo engage- 
ment, ineluding ‘*‘Carmen,’’ ‘‘La Bohéme’’ 
and a repeat performance of ‘‘ Faust.’’ 

A gifter Montreal singer, Blanche Gau 
thier, availed herself of an operatie oppor- 
tunity Oct. 8 when, owing to the illness of 
Quenna Mario, one of the stars of the San 
Carlo Company, and her consequent inability 
to appear, the Montreal artist sang the rdle 
of Micacla, winning much applause. Miss 
Gauthier is a student of M. Salvatore Is- 
saurel, one of our best voeal teachers, whose 
wife, Mme. Beatrice LaPalme, is well known 
in the States as a singer. M. Issaurel and 
Mme. LaPalme spent the summer teaching 
season in conjunction with Osear Seagle at 
the Lake, where Mr. Seagle met with his 
usual tuitional success. They will give their 
joint recital in Montreal, Nov. 14. 

Still more opera—this time by Montreal 
amateurs, with perhaps a sprinkling of pro- 
fessionals, ‘‘Faust’’ and ‘‘Manon’’ (pos- 
sibly some others) will be given by students 
of M. Issaurel, the casts to include Miss 
Gauthier, Mr. Vaillaneourt, baritone, Mr. 
Paquin, basso, Mr. Javoie and others. 

B. D. 








Vera Curtis Ready 
For Season’s Work 
In Opera and Concert 











Vera Curtis, Soprano of the Metropolitan 


3efore the summer months came to their 
close this year Vera Curtis had prepared 
a large part of her coming season’s work, 
both for her appearances at the Metropo 
litan Opera House and her concerts. 

Miss Curtis was a favorite this summer 
again when she appeared for a week as 
soloist at Willow Grove, Pa., with Wassili 
Leps’s orchestra. Her singing was great- 
ly admired by the large audiences that 
gathered there daily to hear the fine pro 
grams presented and she was given several 
ovations during her week’s singing. 


Cardinal Mercier Compliments Henri Scott 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2.—Henri Scott, 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone, was the 





soloist at the reception tendered to Car- 
dinal Mercier of Belgium, Mr. Scott sang 
the ‘‘Marseillaise’’?’ and the ‘‘ Branban- 
gonne’’ in honor of the eminent chureh- 
man, who complimented him warmly and 
asked for several more songs at the con- 
clusion of Mr, Scott’s group. 


BANGOR BAND OPENS SEASON 





Large Audience Attends First Concert 
Under Sprague 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 2.—That the local 
musie loving public of Bangor appreciates 
the work of the Bangor Band, conducted 
by Adelbert W. Sprague, was evident this 
evening when the opening ‘‘Pop’’ concert 
of the season was given in the City Hall. 
The program was well played. The pro- 
gram closed with a march ‘‘ Invincible Amer 
ica,’’ composed by Harvey J. Woods, for- 
mer conductor of the Band. 

Adelbert W. Sprague, Professor of Musie 
at the University of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the music at the 
jangor High School. Mrs. George Eaton, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
will continue her work in the grade schools 
of the city. The change was brought about 
owing to the fact that she has been over- 
burdened with work. 

. A fine set of chimes has been installed, 
in the west belfrey of the Universalist 
Church, the gift of Mrs. James Adams. The 
set, which consists of ten bells, cost $12,000. 
At their dedication, a few evenings ago, a 
varied program was played upon them by 
Chester Meneely, who has had the installa- 
tion of the bells in charge. Adelbert W. 
Sprague has been engaged to play the bells. 
J... B. 





Charlotte Bergh, Coloratura, Opens 
Boise’s Season 


BOISE, IDAHO, Oct. 10.—The concert 
season was formally opened in this city on 
Sept. 23, when Charlotte Bergh, coloratura 
soprano, of Chicago and New York, gave 
a recital in the Pinney Theater. The artist 
was greated with a crowded house, who 
found her voiee, technique, range and 
well-balanced program all that could be 
desired. She was assisted by Ethel Moul 
Elam, accompanist, and Kathryn Eckhard, 
violinist, both of this city, who shared her 
well deserved honors, 


O. C. J. 





CHICAGO’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 








THE LEILA A. BREED STUDIOS 


521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabash 6856 


HANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 
512 Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. ’Phone Wabash 9007 





Wabash 4870 








HERBERT GOULD 
BASSO-CANTANTE 
523 Fine Arts Bldg. 
GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 
BASS-BARITONE 
’Phone Sunnyside 6111 


LOUIS KREIDLER _ 
BARITONE 


Chicago Opera Association 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. *Phone Harrison 2074 


1430 Argyle 











-HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Kimball Bldg. *Phone Wabash 5388 





ALEXANDER RAAB 
PIANIST 
Chicago Musical College 


- STURKOW-RYDER 
PIANIST 


Cable Building *Phone Wabash 7168 
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KREISLER TURNS HIS 
ART TO OPERETTA 


~ a ee 2 99 
Violinist’s ‘‘ Apple Blossoms 
te . ™ , i 
Wins Success at Premiere 
In New York 

Fritz Kreisler threw down the competi- 
tive gauntlet to composers of the lighter 
order of music on Tuesday evening of last 
week when his operetta ‘‘Apple Blos- 
soms,’’ written in collaboration with Vie- 
tor Jacobi to a libretto by William Le 
Baron, was produced at the Globe Thea- 
ter, New York. 

The success of the great violinist in such 
a field would seem to have been amply 
predicated by the grace and vast popular 
appeal of his short violin classies—his 
‘*Caprices Viennois,’’ ‘‘ Liebeslieds,’’ and 
so on. The Viennese tradition of senti- 
ment and sinuous grace, first crystallized 
in the waltzes of Schubert and Lanner, and 
later developed and transfigured by the 
Strausses, the Milléckers, the Lehars and 
all the other blithesome tribe, character- 
izes these in its unmistakable integrity. 
Its utilization for comic opera ends was, 
therefore, logical and to be expected. The 
work enjoyed a great success last week 
before an audience including numbers of 
pre-eminent musicians, despite a vapid and 
tiresome book and a company hardly dis- 
tinguished for vocal abilities. 

Mr. Kreisler contributed a little more 
than half the score. Music that is utterly 
charming it is less remarkable for origin 
ality of melody—lavish and delightful as 
is the flow thereof—than for the play of 
faney and the innumerable musicianly con- 
ceits shown in the harmonic, rhythmie and 
orchestral treatment of the _ intriguing 
tunes. 

Some of the best numbers display a type 
of rapid and fluid chromatic modulation 
hinting at something more than a super- 
ficial study of the ‘‘ Rosenkavalier’’ and 
‘<Till Eulenspiegel.’’ Details must be re- 
served for the present. But unquestion- 
ably the score will enhance the popular 


affection for Mr. Kreisler while provok- g 


ing the admiration of musicians. The viol- ¢ 


inist is to be considered a power among’ gan. 


contemporary masters of light opera. 








Ernest Davis 
TENOR 


Now on Tour in Middle West 


FESTIVALS, ORATORIOS 
RECITALS 


68 W. 183rd St., New York 
Manager: 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


GARDNER ADMIRED 


Violinist-Composer at Best in 
Bruch Concerto—Plays 


Samuel 
violinist, 
Hall before a large and applausive gath- 
ering last Saturday afternoon. 
occasion once more to delight in the fine 
sincerity of this young artist, in the in- 
tellectual sensibilities that his work con- 
stantly reveals, in the breadth and vigor 
of his style and the sound taste that im- 
parts to his playing a quality of mature 
mastery. 

His program offered Handel’s E Major 
Sonata, Tartini’s ‘‘ Devil’s Trill,’’ Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto (for a change, presum- 
ably), a well-written ‘‘Prelude’’ and Slo- 
vak dance by himself and a number of 
short pieces. 
atmosphere of the hall were conducive to 
most inspiriting playing and there 
seemed something of an unaccustomed lan- 
guidness in Mr. Gardner’s work until he 
reached the concerto, where his sweeping 
style, refined sentiment and purity of tone 
eame to the fore together with a greater 
display of spirit. 
well-liked. 
tone fancies, was, in fact, redemanded. 

Josef Adler accompanied Mr. Gardner 
conscientiously. 


the 


Mr. Jacobi’s share, while less pretenti- 
ous, is scareely less captivating in melodic 
piquancy and musicianship. 
pitfalls for most of the members of the 
company. 
baritone John Charles Thomas, who, how- 
ever, fails to realize the best possibilities 
of his fine voice by reason of technical 
flaws and a propensity to cultivate some 
of 


The seore had 


Chief vocal honors went to the 


worst mannerisms of Mr.-Caruso., 


mM. BF. F, 





ANEW IN RECITAL 


Own Compositions 


Gardner, the 
gave a recital in 


admired 
Aeolian 


justly 


There was 


Neitber the temperature nor 


His own pieces were 
The prelude, with its whole 


mm. Fy 2. 





LANCASTER, PA.—Richard Klein, or- 
inist of Bethany Presbyterian Church gave 
1 recital Oct. 6 on the newly installed or- 
He was assisted by Carl Gilbert, vio- 
linist and Rev. H. E. Ulrich, baritone. 


Ernest. Davis Scores Ovation 
At. Maine Festival 


Alda, 


auditorium. 
7000 strong family party, week before last; 


ing 
week; and on Sunday, Oct. 10, the operatic 
world had its innings. Wherefore, Alda’s, 


Lazzari’s, Chalmers’ and Hackett’s admirers 
turned out in full force, and packed the big 
hall. The last-named had a temporary dis- 
appointment, which they did not scruple to 
express, when Mr. Hackett’s indisposition 
and consequent failure to appear were an- 
nounced; but Morgan Kingston made so ex- 
ceedingly good as a substitute that he was 
applauded and encored as enthusaistically 
as anyone could desire. 

Carolina Lazzari’s lovely melting contral- 
to was heard to even better advantage in 
the duet from ‘‘La Favorita,’’ which she 
sang with Mr. Chalmers, than in the ‘‘ Lieti 
Signor’’ from ‘‘Huguenots,’’ and that is 
saying a good deal. 
Francis Alda’s opulent charms, her purity 
of voice and her dramatic feeling were all 
displayed to the excitable joy of the hear- 
ers, not only when she sang Butterfly’s ‘‘Un 
bel di,’’ but especially when, in singing the 
duet between Mimi and Rodolfo in the first 
act of ‘‘Bohéme’’ with Mr. Kingston, she 
deliberately added such of the ‘‘stage busi- 
ness,’’ including walking off with Rodolfo 
arm in arm. This aroused a demand for 
repetition, ultimately gratified. 
ston first won his audience with the ‘‘Che 
gelida manina’’ from ‘‘ Bohéme,’’ 
an encore ‘‘Dearest,’’ and was twice en- 
cored after his first duet with Mme. Alda, 
the wedding song from ‘‘ Butterfly.’’ 

Thomas Chalmers, the American baritone, 
who substituted for De Luca, did so eminent- 
ly well, as the evident pleasure of the au- 
dience showed. 
liacci’’ Prologue was characterized by an 


‘OPERATIC NIGHT’ 


AT HIPPODROME 


Lazzari, Chalmers and 
Kingston Delight Big 
Sunday Audience 


Hippodrome Sunday night concerts make 
one think of Old Home Week, these days; 
there is such a cheerfully intimate feeling 
about them, notwithstanding the size of the 


There was Mischa Elman’s 


there was an ecclesiastically sociable feel- 


to the Vatican Choir’s concert last 


Both were encored. 


Mr. King- 


added 


His singing of the ‘‘Pag- 


excellent use of his clear yet mellow voi 
and a gratifying avoidance of the sent 
mental tricks, vocal and other, with whi 
so many singers consider it necessary 

embellish this number. He sang ‘‘Smili 
Thro’ ’’ as an encore. 

In spite of all the substitutions, the on 
omitted number wes the sextet from ‘‘L 
cia,’’ which, rearranged as a quartet, v 
to have been sung. Altogether, as the ru 
reporter would say, a fine time was had | 
all. 

Cn 2. 


Hans Kronold and Aides Give Concert 
Bowery Mission 


Hans Kronold, the New York ’cellist, a 
ranged a concert at the Bowery Missio 
New York City, on Tuesday evening, Oc 
7, when he appeared with Bertha Lansi: 
Rodgers, contralto; Alexander Crook 
tenor, and Nora Jean Norman, pianist. | 
regaled his hearers with compositions | 
Wieniawski, Casella, Liszt, Drdla and h 
own ‘‘Spinning Wheel,’’ and played t! 
obligato for Miss Rodgers’ singing of tl} 
Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria.’’ Miss Rodge: 
also sang wn aria and songs by Burleig! 
Woodman and Dichmont effectively, whil 
Mr. Crooks was heard in a ‘‘Faust’’ ari: 
and songs by Godard and Hollman. Mis 
Norman played Dennée’s ‘‘ Forest Sounds’ 
ably. Harry Woodstock was the accon 
panist of the evening. 


Galli-Curci Opens Rochester’s Season 
Before Huge Audience 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 4—James F 
Furlong opened the musical season of Ro 
chester on Oct. 2 at Convention Hall, pre 
senting Amelita Galli-Curci in concert wit! 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, as assisting artists. An 
immense crowd was in attendance. Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s program was largely made uy) 
of operatic numbers, greatly enjoyed by tl 
audience. She gave numerous encores. Mr. 
Samuels and Mr. Berenguer proved ver) 
able assisting artists. M. E. W. 





CHARLES CITY, IA.—A band of twenty 
members has been organized by the local 
camp of the Modern Woodmen of America. 
The chief purpose of the band is to furnish 
musie for their entertainments, initiations 
and other social affairs but they will also 
give publie concerts at times. 





PRESS COMMENTS 





Bangor Daily Commercial—Oct. 4th. 


GREAT OVATION TO DAVIS 


Chapman is always promising Bangor a 
magnificent new tenor and he always makes 
his promises come true. He has brought to 
Bangor in Ernest Davis, a tenor who sang 
his way into admiration of the music lovers 
gathered to hear him. But Davis has done 
more than that. He, no less with his person- 
ality, than with his magnificent voice has won 
an enviable place in the hearts of Maine 
Music devotees. Davis’ reception on Friday 
night was expected by those who had heard 
him sing at rehearsal and who have had the 
pleasure of meeting him since his arrival two 
days ago. But rarely has Verdi’s magnifi- 
cent work been interpreted as it was inter- 
preted by Ernest Davis on Friday evening. 
Temperament, this tenor new to Bangor un- 
doubtedly has, temperament and taste and 
training and talent far beyond the ordinary. 
In addition to that there sounds in his voice 
the wholesome virility of the man. One is 
reminded, listening to Ernest Davis, of some- 
thing akin to breadth and freedom, the music 
of the out of doors. His enunciation makes 
his singing a joy. His simplicity and sin- 
cerity are reflected in his voice. 

Davis responded to encore after encore and 
his frank pleasure in the liking he had won 
was evident as he sang song after song. Your 
Tiny Hand Is Frozen from La Boheme was 
exquisitely interpreted while Christ in Flan- 
ders by Ward Stephens is a composition hav- 
ing in it the very finest qualities. He showed 
his versatility too in the pretty little song To 
A Messenger as sung by a distraught lover. 


Bangor Daily Commercial - Oct. 4th. 


BIG AUDIENCE AT . 
REQUIEM CONCERT 


After the well earned ovation of Friday 
night, Ernest’ Davis’ work in the Requiem 
number was not & surprise, save to those 
who had not heard him. He, too, shows as 
few singers show, a peculiar ability for ora- 
torio work, and his superb handling of many 
of the passages was a delight. 


Portland Daily Eastern Argus—Oct. 7th. 


ALDA AND DAVIS WIN OVATIONS 


Big Festival Audience Thrilled 


As Seldom Before 

Ernest Davis, another star appearing last 
evening on the program with Mme. Alda con- 
tributed largely to the pleasure of the even- 
ing by his singing Verdi’s Celeste Aida from 
the opera Aida, in which he scored a won- 
derful success. Mr. Davis possesses a beau- 
tiful tenor voice of great range and under 
perfect control. His phrasing is excellent 
and he sings with great charm, At the close 
of his selection he was warmly applauded and 
responded to two encores, these being ‘‘Che 
gelida manina’’ from the opera of ‘La Bo- 
heme,’ and ‘Christ in Flanders’’ by Ste- 
phens. In both of these the same beautiful 
quality of his voice was apparent and he 
sang with excellent taste. Mr. Davis has 
a commanding stage presence which added 
to his singing, should place him in the fore- 
most ranks both as a concert singer and for 
opera. 


Portland Eve. Exprees—Oct. 7th 
A NEW TENOR 


Mr. Ernest Davis, tenor, was an ad- 
ditional attraction and his debut before a 
Portland audience was interesting. Mr. Davis 
sings in the ‘‘Requiem’’ and will be much 
enjoyed. 

He chose the stock tenor piece, ‘‘Celeste 
Aida,’’ for his one selection last evening 
and this work proved an excellent vehicle 
for his voice which is a lyric-dramatie tenor 
of brilliant power and often emotionally im- 
pressive. He gave a favorite aria from Bo- 
heme after a recall and this new artist was 
received with much favor by his hearers. 
The audience then called for a second en- 
core. 


Bangor Daily News—Oct. 4th. 


DAVIS SCORED OVATION 

But the appearance of Alda which was 
enough alone for any one concert program 
was only a part of the richness and abund- 
ance which Director Chapman had provided 
for the patrons of the Friday night concert 
at the Auditorium. Another star, and the 
word is used in no idle way, was presented 
in the person of Ernest Davis, who sang for 
his programmed number, Celeste Aida, from 
the opera Aida by Verdi, in which he scored 
an arousing ovation. He responded with 
three encore numbers of which the audience 
seemed to never grew weary. 

Davis has a beautiful voice and a thrilling 
range and sings with rare charm and genuine 
interpretation. His stage presence is com 
manding and has a magnificent voice under 
perfect control and sings with the most ex 
cellent taste and with great ability. 

While Davis seems fitted for operatic work 
both by the tonal qualities of his voice and 
the lyric dramatic qualities of tone, the bril 
liancy and extraordinary range, he also finds 
himself well adapted for the concert stage 
and his work here was most commendable 
from every standpoint. But the appealing 
thing about his buoyant personality is a 
whole hearted enthusiasm and excellent idea 
of dramatic values that give convincing and 
genuine portrayal to his histrionic numbers 
Chapman has done Bangor a genuine service 
by bringing here such an array of artists as 
he has done this year and not a small part is 
due to his excellent judgment in adding to 
that long array of capable musicians such a! 
artist and wonderful tenor as Ernest Davis 


Bangor Daily News—Oct. 6t/ 


Concerning Ernest Davis, it is only ne 
essary to say that he added much to the ex 
cellent impression he made on Friday night 
Again at this ‘concert he sang with excellent 
taste and great ability. To his really remark 
able voice he adds a great deal of buoyant 
enthusiasm and the artistic and dramati 
rendition. 
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FARRAR AND AIDES 
STIR SAN FRANCISCO 


Capacity Audience Hails Diva 
With Renard and Hackett 
Local Choruses Heard 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 6.—Iua choosing 
Geraldine Farrar as his opening attraction 
for the season Manager Frank W. Healy 
showed his good judgment, for on Sunday 
afternon the Curran Theater was packed 
ind many refused admittance for lack of 
room, all the seats having been sold ten 
Mme. 


tract a capacity audience independently of 


lays in advanee. Farrar would at- 


her vocal art, and when they are associat 
-d with her such artists as Rosita Renard 
and Arthur Hackett even the musical crit 
ies had no cause for complaint. 

Mr. Hackett appeared first on the pro- 
gram and captured the entire audience by 
his splendid singing of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ade- 
laide.’’ Miss Renard played two Chopin 
numbers and the Saint-Saéns Toccata with 
such perfection of technique and interpre- 
tation as to win several recalls. 

Mme. Farrar was welcomed with an ova- 
tion which lasted several moments. Her 
first group of songs was a disappointment 
to many and there were some in the audi- 
ence who felt that the beautiful songs of 
Haydn, Brahms, Franz and Beethoven 
could not be associated with the inappro- 
priate setting. There were many too who 
would have preferred to hear Mme, Farrar 
in operatic excerpts as was shown when 
for her last encore number she sang ‘‘Un 
Bel Di’’ from ‘‘Butterfly’’ and the audi- 
enee voiced unbounded delight. In her 
French songs, too, she was at her best and 
the group of Russian songs brought sev- 
eral recalls, and floral gifts. Both Mme. 
Farrar and her assisting artists were gen- 
erous with encores, Miss Renard playing 
three extra numbers in response to the 
demands after the Schulz-Elver arrange- 
ment of Strauss’ ‘‘Blue Danube.’’ Mr. 
Hackett scored in both his French and 
English songs while a valuable member 
of the company was Claude Gotthelf whose 
accompaniments were perfectly played. 

The Bohemian Club entertained the 
wounded soldiers of Letterman General 
Hospital last week, the musical numbers 
being furnished by Uda Waldrop, pianist, 
and Charles Bulotti, tenor. 

The Schumann-Heink Ladies’ Chorus and 
the Arion Society combined forces and 
gave a concert on Thursday evening under 
the direction of Frederick Schiller. Solo- 
ists were Clare Harrington, soprano; 
Arthur Conradi, violinist; Arthur Weiss, 
‘cellist, and Frederick Schiller, pianist. 

Mrs. E. E. Bruner, president of the San 
‘raneisco Musical Club, presented an ar- 
tistie program to the members on Oct. 2. 
The subject for the day was ‘‘Origin and 
Development of American Music.’’ Mem- 
bers participating were Mrs. H. M. Lee, 
Mrs, Frank H. Dunne, Lucy Van de Mark, 
Elise Behlow, Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone, 
Katherine Fisk and Grace Becker. 

E. M. B. 





New Chromatic Club Gives American 
Program at First Session 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Oct. 11.—The 
first meeting of the recently formed Chro- 
matie Club was held Oct. 1 at the home 
of Mrs, William C, Hamilton. An all-Ameri- 
can program was given. The officers of 
the Chromatic Club are Mrs. William C. 
Hamilton, president; Mrs. Leroy Cushman, 
secretary; Mrs. R. L. Warner, treasurer. 
The programme committee consists of Mrs. 
W. R. Obrey, chairman; Mrs. E. R. Hath- 
away and Mrs. William C. Hamilton. 





Magdeleine Brard Will Make Long Tour 


Magdeleine Brard, the young French 
Pianist, who’ arrived in New York last 
week on La France for her first recital at 
Acolian Hall, will have her next appear- 
ance as joint soloist with Martinelli, and 
‘ater has been engaged for a series of solo 
appearances with the New York Symphony 
first appearance with this organization 
ng in Wilmington, Del. The French 
American Association for Musical Art, 
ch is directing the tour of this artist, 
arranged for her to appear as far West 
the Pacific Coast, and late this month 
will have several Canadian appear 
Ss. 





Two Noted Singers 
Join in Concert at 
North Tonawanda 














Earle Tuckerman, Baritone, and Harvey 
Hindermyer, Tenor 


The above snapshot was taken at Olcott 
Beach when Harvey Hindermyer, tenor and 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone appeared at the 
all-American series of concerts at Lockport. 
Messrs. Hindermyer’ and Tuckerman scored 
pronounced successes at their several appear 
ances at the festival and a few days later 
gave a markedly successful recital at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., as recorded in this jour- 
nal two weeks ago. While at Lockport the 
Hindemyers and Tuckermans stayed at Ol 
cott Beach. 





BEGIN VOLPE CONCERTS 


Popular Series Opens at New York Hippo- 
drome On Oct. 19 


The first of Arnold Volpe’s orchestral con 
certs at the New York Hippodrome takes 
place on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 19, when he 
will present his symphony orchestra of 100 
men in a popular and varied program. Sas 
cha Jacobsen, violinist, and Amparito Far 
rar, soprano, will be the assisting artists. 

Mr. Volpe’s success at the Stadium this 
summer has convineed the founders of the 
New York Concert League that thousands 
of New Yorkers are anxious to have these 
popular priced concerts continue during the 
season. It is the purpose of this series to 
present the very best in orchestral musie at 
prices well within the reach of every one. 


Rafaelo Diaz Wins New Castle, Pa. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—A crowded house 
greeted Rafaelo Diaz of the Metropolitan 
Opera on the occasion of his song recital at 
Westminster College, Oct. 10. He was given 
a fine reception. His program included arias 
from ‘‘Romeo and Juliette’’ and ‘‘Gia- 
conda,’’ and several groups. Mr. Diaz prov- 


ed himself a thorough musician, his intel- 


ligence and broad sympathy being shown in 
his interpretations. He was accompanied by 
Julian R. Williams of the department of 
music at Westminster. 

Following the concert, a reception was 
given at the music hall in honor of Mr. Diaz 
with nearly all the students in attendance. 


Vatican Choirs Welcomed in Rochester, 


N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The Vati- 
ean Choirs, under the leadership of Mon- 
signor Casimiri, were heard in concert at 
Convention Hall on Sept. 26. M. E. Wolff, 
who has lately resigned from the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum Theater, was the lo- 
cal manager. On account of the extremely 
high prices of the seats, the hall was not 
filled, but those present enoyed to the 
fullest extent a splendid concert. 

M. E. W. 


Aubrey Yates Will Make New York Début 


Aubrey Yates, tenor, from Utica, N. Y., 
will make his first appearance in recital in 
New York at Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 23, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram of songs in French, Italian and Eng 
lish. Mr. Yates will also sing a group of 
songs by Bryceson Treharne, who will act 
as his accompanist. 


MAX ROSEN PLAYS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Young Violinist’s Third Sea- 
son Opens Auspiciously- 
An Exacting Program 


One of the Max 


in Carnegie 


brilliant 
his third 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 11, and 


found awaiti 


Auer galaxy, 


Rosen, began season 


‘ him a following already to 


1g 
be envied by players of much riper years. 
The weather conditions were most unfavor- 
able for a violinist’s efforts, but the au- 
dience appeared to be oblivious of the fact. 

Mr. Rosen played the Vitali ‘Chaconne’ 
with a nice conception and much tempera- 
mental display. Tlis intonation was not al 
ways perfect, but the weather before men- 
tioned doubtless had much to do with that. 
The Ernst Concerto in F sharp Minor, he 
gave well, surmounting its technical diffi- 
culties with apparent ease and rather amaz 
ing poise. The latter part of the program 
comprised smaller pieces; the Searlatti-Fran 


ko ‘*Pastorale,’’ a most appealing work, 
which the young artist playgd with much 


charm; the Chopin-Kreisler ~ ‘‘ Mazurka, ’’ 
perhaps from the critical standpoint his best 
offering of all ;and Kreisler’s ‘‘Gitana’’ to 
which he gave much beauty of tone. His 
own Romanze, his first composition, was next 
to last on the program, which finished swith 
Vietor Kuzdo’s ‘*Seherzo Bizarre,’’ effee 
tively dashed off, and bringing him entnus 
instiec encores. 

Mr. Rosen has achieved so well in so short 
a time that one feels impelled to warn him 
against the pitfall of over-admiring friends 
such as linger and demand encores as they 
might from the greatest of masters, and as 
they did on Saturday. Te will go far if he 
continues remembering his youth and the 
great advantages it gives him of further 
development of a talent already remark 
able, O, 2 





Yeatman (Crrffith, 
Commuting Teacher, 
In Summer Months 














Yeatman Griffith and his pupil, Florence 
Macbeth, in the Vocal Teacher’s Coun- 


try Homo 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who re- 
cently returned to the metropolis, spent the 
summer at a delightful country home near 
New York, making it possible for Mr. Grif- 
fith to motor in to his New York studio dur- 
ing part of the season. Many of his pupils 
visited him during the summer, among them 
Florence Maebeth, the prima donna, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association. 

The photograph shows Miss Macbeth and 
Mr. Griffith in one of the geveral beautiful 
flower gardens at the Griffith country home. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Leo K., Fox, baritone, 
has been engaged as a member of the quar- 
tet choir of the Madison Avenue Reform 
ed ehurch, 





6000 Confederate Veterans Cheer Hempel 
at Atlanta Re-Union 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 12.— Frieda Hem- 
pel received the greatest ovation of her 
career when she opened the civic concert 
series of the Atlanta Music Study Club, on 
Oct. 6th. Six thousand persons greeted the 
prima donna with wild enthusiasm. The 
climax came when she sang ‘‘Dixie.’’ At 
the first note, with a single impulse, the 
audience rose to its feet and stood while she 
sang the Southern classic. Then came the 
**Rebel Yell.’’ The Hempel concert was 
on the eve of the Confederate Veterans’ Re 
Union, and in their honor she sang ‘‘The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ ‘‘ Maryland, my Mary 
land,’’ and ‘*My Old Kentucky Home.’’ 
The Mozart-Adam aria, with flute accom 
paniment, was one of the exquisite numbers 
of the program, and the group of French 
songs was delightful. Miss Hempel was as- 
sisted by Mr. Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, 
and A. Rodeman, flautist. 


Washington Hears New Orchestrial Forces 
L Under Heinrich Hammer’s Baton 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 5.-That this 
city is to have an orchestra of its own 
capable of presenting thoroughly artistiv 
programs was demonstrated at the initial 
performance of the Washington Philhar 
monie Orehestra at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, when an organization of sixty-five 
local musicians ealled forth admiration 
from an enthusiastie audience. Under the 
leadership of Heinrich Hammer, the or- 
chestra interpreted a MacDowell Suite, 
the Saint-Saéns symphonie poem, ‘‘The 
Youth of Hereules,’? a Svmphonie Waltz 
by the conductor, and a Beethoven Theme 
and Variations, W. H. 


Criterion Male Quartet Scores in East 
Baltimore 


KAST BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 11.—The 
Criterion Male Quartet, John Young, tenor, 
Horatio Rench, tenor, George Warren Rear 
don, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso, 
scored an emphatic success in a concert given 
in the East Baltimore Station M. E. Church 
on the evening of Oct. 10. Blendful inter- 
pretations of works by Buck, Protheroe, 
Gibson, Edwards, Roma, Geibel and Sulli- 
van-Macy were given. The members of the 
quartet were also heard as soloists, Mr. Rear- 
don in A. Hmmett Adams’ ‘‘The Bells of 
St. Mary’s,’’ also in duet with Mr. Rench, 
Mr. Chalmers in Dix’s ‘‘The Trumpeter’’ 
and Mr. Rench in Trotere’s ‘‘ Roses, Roses 
Everywhere. ’’ 


Phoenix Hears Zoellner Quartet 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Oct. 3.—The Zoellner 
Quartet made their fourth appearance in 
Phoenix when they opened the concert sea- 
son here on Oct, 2 under the auspices of 
the High School. The art of the Zoellners, 
their matchless ensemble and splendid mu- 
sicianship was fully demonstrated before a 
very large audience in the Tschaikovsky 
Quartet Op. 11. A first performance was 
given of Charles 8. Skiltons, ‘‘Sunrise 
Song’’ based on a Winnebago Indian theme. 
The enthusiastically received. 
Other Arizona cities to hear the Zoellners 
are Globe, Tucson, Flagstaff and Tempe. 


piece was 


Greta Masson to Sing American Songs at 
Philharmonic Appearance 


Greta Masson, the New York soprano, 
has been engaged as soloist for the open- 
ing of the series of Sunday evening music- 
ales at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, 
on Oct. 19. Miss Masson will be soloist 
on Friday afternoon, Nov. 28, with the 
New York Philharmonie Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall and will be heard in many re- 
citals throughout this country and Canada 
during the season. At her appearance with 
the Philharmonic she will sing a colora- 
tura aria as her first number and a group 
of three modern American songs, with Or- 
chestra, as her second. 





Huss to Play His Own Concerto With 
Gabrilowitsch Forces 


Owing to the stress under which MUSICAL 
AMERICA is gotten out during the printers’ 
strike, en error was made in the heading 
in the last issue on page 8, in an article 
concerning Henry Holden Huss, the noted 
New York composer-pianist. The heading 
read ‘‘Huss to Introduce Gabrilowitsch’s 
Work in Detroit.’’ The news is that Mr. 
Huss has been engaged by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch to play his own @oncerto in B for 
Piano and Orchestra with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra this season, 
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LONG BEACH, Cal.—Ruth Coombs, so- 
prano, was soloist recently at the Hotel 
Virginia. 


Va.—Clarenece Eddy, 
recently at St. 


WHEELING, W. 
organist, gave a_ recital 
James’ Church. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.—Maurice Lafarge, 
pianist and coach, is spending October 
with Mr. and Mrs. William Hast. 

PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs. Walter Ray- 
mond was recently heard in recital at the 
Letterman Hospital at the Presidio. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal.—Mrs. Cyrus Flick will 
be leader of the music department of the 
San Diego Club for the coming season. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Mrs. J. E. Bir- 
mingham, contralto, and her daughter, Alma 
Birmingham, pianist, were heard recently in 
recital. 

SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—Ettore Cam- 
pana, baritone, was soloist recently at the 
Belvedere under the direction of Paul 
Whiteman. 

RONCEVERTE, W. Va.—Winston Wil- 
kinson, violinist and Marie Maloney, pianist, 
were heard recently in recital at the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Hattibelle Root, 
soprano, Rex N. Hamlin and Mary Licht- 
hardt, accompanist gave a concert recently 
in the Greek Theater. 





HUNTINGTON, W: Va.—Dorothy Brant- 
hoover, soprano, and her sister, Virginia 
Branthoover, have gone to New York where 
they will study singing. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Lillian Davis, 
one of the most prominent pianists of this 
city, has left for Washington, D. C., where 
she will continue her musical studies. 








NORRISTOWN, PA.—Ralph Kinder, or- 
ganist at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, gave a recital recently at the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Trinity. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Kathleen Kaine of 
New York, and Arthur Clough, who is one of 
Jersey City’s staff in War Camp singing, 
were heard in solos at a recent community 
sing. 


TORONTO.—Gerald Moore, pianist, was 
heard in recital in Forester’s Hall on Oct. 
15. Mr. Moore will leave shortly for Eng- 
land where he will study with Mark Ham- 


bourg. 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Margaret Horne, 
head of the violin department at the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, was heard recently 
in recital at the first of a series of Sunday 


concerts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Ashley Pettis, 
pianist, recently gave the second of his 
series of Saturday afternoon recitals, featur- 
ing the compositions of Beethoven, Mozart 


and Haydn. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Mrs. Valentine 
Cunningham, formerly of this city but who 
has been living in Paterson, N. J., for some 
years, has returned and will again take 
up her work. 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—The Harmony 
Club recently began work for the season 
with a program illustrating the works of 
early French composers. Carl Venth is 
again conductor. 


PORTLAND, Ore.—As an incentive to 
the plans which have been made to get new 
members for the Portland Oratorio Socie- 
ty, Laurenec Lambert, business manager of 
the society, has made an attractive offer 
of a season ticket to all his coneerts that 
are to be given here this winter, to a mem- 
ber who from now on brings in the largest 
number of new members. 100 singers are 
already registered. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Mrs. ©. B. 
Lahaun, contralto, has been engaged as 
soloist for the choir of the Congregational 
Church of which Geoerge Bagby is organist 
and choirmaster. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—A benefit con- 
cert was given recently at San Anselmo 
Hall by Marguerite Raas, soprano; Howard 
Allen, Jr., violinist, Charles Bulotti, tenor 
and Uda Waldrop, pianist. 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—The Apollo Club 
whose activities were suspended during the 
war, has resumed its activities under the 
conductorskip of Sam 8S. Losh. The elub 
is studying Gaul’s ‘‘ Ruth.’’ 


L-3 ss 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A program of vio- 





lin music was given recently in Arion Hall, - 


Jersey City, by Adam Knieriemen, violinist, 
who is a pupil of Ovide Musin. He was ae- 
companied by Aaron Copland. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.—Louise Ackerman, 
who is active in several of the prominent 
music clubs and a pupil of Marie Herten- 
stein, has been engaged as teacher of piano 
at the Wallace Conservatory. 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—The Washington 
Choral Society was recently re-organized. 
Mrs. Walter Scheu is now chairman and 
Hannah Lambie and Glenn Carson were ap- 
pointed to procure a new director. 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Musie teachers using 
the Godowsky Progressive Series held their 
first meeting recently at the home of Lu- 
cien KE. Becker. F. W. Hochscheid was 
chosen chairman of the meetings. 





PORTLAND, Ore.—Ray Howard Critten- 
den, baritone, who spent the summer in 
this city at the home of his parents, has 
resumed his work as head of the vocal 
department of Phillips University, Okla. 





CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Ellsworth Mac- 
Leod of Providence, R. I., has joined the 
faculty of the Mason School of Music as 
instructor of piano. Mr. MacLeod is a 
graduate of the New England Conservatory 
of Musie. 


LINDSBORG, Kan.—Nelle Bryant, so- 
prano, who has been appointed to the music 
faculty of Bryant College, recently gave a 
recital in which she was assisted by Arthur 
Emil Uhe, violinist. Arvid Wallin was ac- 
companist. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Frances Ham- 
ilton, soprano, offered solos at the Sunday 
Evening Concert at the Fairmont Hotel re- 
cently under the direction of Charles Sieger. 


Walter Frank Winzle accompanied Miss 
Hamilton. 

GRAFTON, W. Va.—Myra Lowe, con- 
tralto, appeared recently. under the au- 


spices of the Elks Club, making a favor- 
able impression. She was accompanied by 
John Manville and W. K. Glenn was man- 
ager of the concert. 


TORONTO.—Recent appointments for 
church choirs are: Hazel Hall, soprano, for 
the Central Presbyterian; Harold Jones, 
tenor, for St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
and Vera MeLean, contralto, for the Timo- 
thy Eaton Memorial. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—John Ingram, a 
member of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, has been chosen by the New Jersey 
Symphony Society of Hudson County as its 
leader. The president of the society is Dr. 
Julius Peters. Three concerts are planned 
for the season. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Isabel Higdon is es- 
tablishing a department of children’s sing- 
ing at the Schuster Martin school <A new 
male quartet has been fermed in Cincin- 
nati, consisting of Joseph Schenke, first 
tenor, Lewis Bader, second tenor, Frank J, 
Loewe, first bass and Robert J. Thuman, 
second bass. Willis Smith Goldenburg is 
the accompanist. 


- TORONTO.—Mrs. Fred Spence, soprano, 
has been engaged as soloist at High Park 
Presbyterian Church. James Quarrington 
has resigned as choirmaster at St. James’ 
Square Presbyterian Church and will give all 
his time to teaching. 

CEDAR FALLS, IA.—Alberto Salvi, 
Italian harpist, recently gave a concert at 
the State Teachers’ College. This was the 
opening number of the entertainment course 
of the college. The concert was attended by 
at lea‘t 1500 persons. 


SALINA, Kan.—The Salina Oratorio So- 
ciety has begun rehearsals for the season. 
Officers for the coming year are: President, 
EK. A. Hiller; Vice President, Mrs. George 
Meyer; Accompanist, Mrs. E. A. Hiller; 
Director, Geeorge W. Barnes. 





PORTLAND, Ore.—Hans Hoerline, assist- 
ant organist at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
has been appointed director of the Reed 
College chorus to succeed Louise Huntley, 
who has gone to the Damrosch Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The first of the fa- 
culty recitals of the Conservatory of Music 
was given reeently at the Macaulay Thea- 
ter by Charles Norman Granville, vocalist. 
He was assisted by Ernest Toy who con- 
tributed violin obligatos. Frederick A. 
Cowles was accompanist. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Grace White, violin- 
ist, a member of the faculty of Syracuse 
University, was heard in recital recently in 
Crouse Hall, offering a program of stand- 
ard works as well as a number of her own 
compositions. She was accompanied by 
Harry Leonard Vibbard. 


CHARLES CITY, IA.—Anna_ Grtrude 
Childs, professor of voice and history of 
musie at the State Teachers’ College, gave 
a talk at the Social Service banquet on ‘‘ The 
Influence of our Foreign Population.’’ Miss 
Childs represents the music department of 
the state Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





MILTONVILLE, Kan.—Charles V. Ket- 
tering, dean of music in MiJtonvale College, 
is on a year’s leave of absence and is com- 
pleting his course for his degree at Kansas 
University at Lawrence. During his ab- 
sence the voice work is under the direction 
of Adelia Larson, a graduate of Bethany 
College at Lindsborg. 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—The artist con- 
cert season opened recently with a com- 
bination program by eight Victor Artists 
at the Chamber of Commerce. Frank Crox- 
ton, Billy Murray, Henry Burr, Albert 
Campbell, Fred Van Eps, Frank Banta, 
John Meyers and Monroe Silver, plaved to 
a crowded and enthusiastic house. 


CHARLES CITY, Ia.—The Municipal 
Concert Band held its last out-door concert 
in Central Park, Oct. 3. The concerts the 
entire season have drawn large crowds not 
only from the residents here but from the 
surrounding country and towns in this 
vicinty. The leader, T. Silbeck, is arrang- 
ing to start at once rehearsals of the Boy’s 
Band and new members are enrolling. 
After a certain amount of practice work in 
this band the best members are eligible to 
fill vacancies in the Muncipal Concert Band 
next season. 





SALINA, Kan.—Sol Phillips, tenor, pupil 
of Dean Cox, gave a song recital recently 
in the Christian Church. Blanche Schaaf 
was accompanist. Local singers who took 
part in the performance of ‘‘ Fifi of the Toy 
Shop,’’ were Lorena Ryberg Taylor, so- 
prano; Dean Cox, baritone; Donald Lovitt, 
bass; Dornan Drake, tenor, and Byron Don- 
myer, bass. 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Plans are under way 
way for enlarging the choir of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. According to the an- 
nouncement made this week by the rector, 
Dr. A. A. Morrison, the choir will be 
increased te fifty voices. The soloists will 
be Mrs. Pullin, Mrs. Corrueeini, R. Bell 
and Fred Crowther. Fred Brainard will 
be organist and Hans Herlein, assistant or- 
ganist. Dr. Morrison is choir director. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—At the celebra- 
tion of Constitution Day held Sept. 17 mu- 
sic was a feature. The Dickinson High 
School auditorium was well filled, members 
of the Bar Association made addresses, and 
there was a big sing by the audience, also 
solos by Arthur Clough and Edith Finkel- 
day, Alfred De Manby and the University 
Glee Club Quartet ineluding Alverie Belle- 
noit, Stanley Clark, William Campbell and 
William Evans. Moritz Schwarz, city super- 
visor of music, director of the High Schood 
Orchestra, gave a program. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal.—Gregor Cherniavsk, 
the violinist, was the guest recently of th 
San Diego Music Teachers’ Association 
the Kelton Studios. He offered sever: 
groups of solos accompanied by Kathle 
Shippen. Mr. Cherniavsky will establis 
violin classes in San Diego and Los Angek 





NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 23.—Leon Ryd 
Maxwell, Mus. D., of the Neweomb Colleg 
of Music, of which he is head, has return 
to New Orleans, after a year spent 
France and several months’ rest near Bos 
ton. Mr. Maxwell as vice-president of th 
Musie Teachers’ National Association, an 
also member of the executive committee o 
that body, will attend the fifty-first annu: 
meeting in Philadelphia, Dee. 29, 30 and 3 
next. He will lead the voice conference. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The | firs 
meeting of the Ladies’ Musie Club was he! 
Oct. 11. A program was given by Fred Hai 
line, ’eellist; Mrs. Archer Gibson, soprano 
Mrs. Lon. Good, contralto and Bethan 
Freeman, pianist. Mrs. Frederick B. Owe: 
president, and Lillian Bechman were the a: 
companists. Members who assisted were Mrs 
Daniel W. Hogan, Mrs. Samuel M. Lloyd 
Mrs. Thomas Chambers, Mrs. John A. Reck 
Mrs. Charles Edward Johnson, Mrs. Richar 
A. Vose, Mrs. Thomas H. Owen, Mrs. Josey)! 
Huckins and Mrs. Joseph F. Rumsey. 


MANHATTAN, Kan.—Several change: 
have been made in the music faculty of th 
Agricultural college. Mabel Loeffler comes 
from the University of Ohio to head thi 
piano department following the resignatio: 
of Patricia Abernathy who goes to Nev 
York. Helen Hannen of Detroit, will hea: 
the violin department, Arnold Lovejoy, bari 
tone, will take the place of C. W. Johnston 
who resigned to accept directorship of musi: 
in Franklin college, Franklin, Indiana. 
Work has already begun on the festival! 
chorus, directed by Arthur Westbrook. 
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Does Pioneer Work in Developing 
Chamber Music in San Francisco 














Klias Hecht Organizes Cham- 
ber Musie Society that Has 
Become Prominent in Paci- 
fic Coast Cireles—Attended 
Chamber Music Festival at 
Pittsfield 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 8.—Elias 
ne Hecht, founder of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society and soloist of that 
organization, has returned from the East, 
where at Pittsfield, Mass., he attended thie 
annual Chamber Music Festival. The invi- 
tation from Mrs. F. 8. Coolidge, founder of 
the Berkshire String Quartet, was extended 
to Mr. Hecht last year, but owing to con- 
cert engagements he was unable to go. This 


year the invitation was renewed and _ in- 
cluded all the members of the Chamber 
Music Society, but professional engagements 
revented all except Mr. Hecht from ac- 
‘epting. 

Elias Hecht began his musical study when 
seven years old. His choice of an instru- 
ment at this early age was the flute, which 
he insisted his father should buy for him. 
However it was decided that the violin was 
the best instrument for him and his lessons 
began, but he was not interested and fin- 
ally responding to his appeals, the beloved 
flute was given to him. Five years’ study 
with Newbauer followed and he made sue- 
cessful public appearances before he was 
fourteen years old, -at which time he was 
sent to Phillips Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire. He studied with Charles Mole, 
next going to Europe, where he became the 
pupil of Henrich Gorregio, who took great 
interest in him. Returning home he en- 
tered the University of California, graduat- 
ing in 1901. He then went again to Europe, 
where he played with the Erard Heydes 
Konzert Verein Quartet in Munich and did 
ensemble work with Wolf-Ferrari, Eisen- 
berg and others. 

After a season’s work in Paris with A\l- 
fred Behrens he returned to San Francisco, 
the time having come when he must choose 
between a musical and a mercantile career; 
and, owing to circumstances, the latter 
seemed wisest, so he continued his musical 
work from the standpoint of a music lover 
rather than as a professional. Blessed fi- 
nancially with the means of indulging his 
passion for music he gathered about him 
the best obtainable artists, and several of 
the city’s best ensemble players met with 
Mr. Hecht and played for their own pleasure. 
From this beginning the present Chamber 
Musie Society was developed with the fol- 
lowing personnel: Louis Persinger, first 
violin and leader; Louis Ford, second vio- 
lin; Horace Britt, ’cello; Nathan Firestone, 
vioia, and Elias Hecht, flutist, to the latter 
of whom San Francisco is indebted for this 
great musical asset, as not only has_ he 
contributed his time and talent but at all 
times has been ready with the necessary 
financial aid. 





Elias Hecht, Founder of San Francisco 


Chamber Music Society 


Two years ago, finding that his musical 
interests demanded his undivided attention, 
he retired from active mercantile life and 
has devoted his entire time to his beloved 
art. In concert work and ensemble playing 
he has reached -his aspirations and the com- 
munity is indebted to him for the introdue- 
tion of many master works never’ before 
heard here, as well as the fact that we now 
have an organization which compares fav- 
orably with any in the country.. 

E. M. B. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S MUSIC 


Clubs Unite In Complimentary Concert To 
Edward Crandall 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.—On 
Sept. 23, the members of the Loring Club 
and the chorus of the Bohemian Club of 
this city, conducted by Wallace Sabin and 
Joseph Redding, assisted by the Athenian 
Nile and Oakland Orpheus Club, gave a 
testimonial coneert to Edward Dunbar 
Crandall, veteran conductor of the Orpheus 
Club, at the Oakland Auditorium. 

Jack Hillman gave a reception on Sun 
day to Mme. Anna Sprotte, contralto, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Ross, composer. Many of 
the leading vocal teachers and singers were 
present. 

A meeting was held on Sept. 23, by the 
recently formed Municipal Music League, 
and plans for the establishing and main- 
taining of a chorus of 1,000 were discussed. 
E. Festin Davies was appointed conductor. 

On Sept. 19, the faculty of the Music 
Institute gave the opening program of the 
season. Those appearing were Mrs. N. E. 
Blanchard, vocalist, Arthur Conradi, violin- 
ist, George Edwards pianist, and Arthur 
Weiss ’cellist. 

The Mansfeldt Club at a recent meeting 
re-elected Ruth B. Davis as president. The 
club is sixteen years old. Hugo Mansfeldt 
is honorary president and director. Other 
officers are Lillian Simonson, vice-president; 
and Marjory Scott, treasurer. 

H. B. Pasmore recently presented his 
daughter, Harriet, in a song recital. Miss 





Assistant Inez Elliot 





MARTINUS 
SIEVEKING 


has resumed teaching at 


The Braender, 418 Central Park W. 
NEW YORK 


By appointment only 














Pasmore has a contralto voice of fine qua 
lity. She was accompanied by her sister, 
Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, and by her 
father. 

E. M. B. 


POTTER TO PRESENT 
BALTIMORE SERIES 


Famous Artists Will Appear 
in the Immense Armory 
During Present Season 

BALTIMOE, MD., Oct. 4. 


season has in store a new musieal venture, 


The coming 


formed upon a pretentious scale, in’ the 
bookings which are classed as a great oper- 
atic course under the local management of 
Howard E. Potter, treasurer of the Natio- 
nal Concert Managers’ Association of Ame- 
riea. 

The plans of the coneerts show ambitious 
outline in the fact that the large Fifth 
Regiment Armory with its seating capacity 
of 10,000 persons is to be the scene of 
these new musical events. The first artist 
to be heard during this course will be John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, whose local 
popularity is such that there will be no 
doubt as to a capacity audience. This 
coneert is listed for Thursday evening, 
Nov. 6. Luisa Tetrazzini and her coneert 
company will appear on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 25. 

The third star to be heard will be Mme. 
Galli-Curei, who last season’ established 
a local record for a large-sized audience. 

With these attractions it seems assured 
that the immense space of the Armory will 
not remain empty and that these musical 
evenings will prove notable managerial 
achievements in the season’s events. 

r.. 0, B. 


THE YONS RESUME WORK 


Will Introduce Novel Methods In Vocal 
Instruction 


The Yon Studios in Carnegie Hall were 
reopened for the season on Oct. 1, when 
S. Constantino Yon, who has charge of the 
voice and piano, and Pietro A. Yon, who 
teaches organ, piano and composition, be 
gan their season’s work. A large e¢lass is 
already registered and the work for the 
season in full swing. The course in liturgy 
and Gregorian Chant is again being given 
by J. C. Ungerer, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, who 
will also teach Mr. Yon’s composition pup 
ils, while Mr. Yon is away on his organ 
recital tours. Both Yon brothers are ae 
tive with their chureh positions again, 8. 
Constantino Yon at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
and Pietro A. Yon at St. Francis Xavier. 

Something of an innovation is being 
made at the Yon studios this season in the 
engagement of Madeleine d’Espinoy, so 
prano, of the Opera Comique. Mme. d’- 
Espinoy will place all the soprano voices 
that are taught at the Yon studios, accord 
ing to a plan which Constantino Yon has 
worked out after the method employed at 
the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. It is the 
custom there to have a soprano teacher 
place the soprano voices, a contralto the 
contraltos, a tenor the tenors and so on 
through the various departments of vocal 
range. Teachers for the other voices, 
contralto, tenor, baritone and bass will be 
engaged this season and will place the va- 
rious voices. Their names will be an- 
nounced later. 





Mr. and Mrs. Perfield Return to New York 

Effa Ellis Perfield, principal of the Per- 
field Pedagogie System, and Mr. Perfield 
have returned to New York for the season. 


Mme. Perfisld will again resume her 
teaching schedule with increased enroll- 
ments. 


Detroit Applauds Roman Quartet 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 13.—-The Roman 
Quartet, under the local management of 
James E. Devoe, appeared rpcently at the 
Areadia Auditorium before an audience that 
completely filled the large-building. They 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 


M. Me. 


LOS ANGELES GREETS 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


Rosita Renard, Arthur Haeck- 
ett and Claude Gotthelf Assist 
In Admirable Program 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Oet. 3. 


sical season in Los Angeles was opened on 


The mu 


Thursday, Oct. 2, by 


a concert given by 
Geraldine Farrar and her company. Tri 
nity Auditorium was crowded and even the 
stage room that was not necessary for the 
concert-givers was filled with eager liste- 
ners. 

Arthur 


Hackett, tenor, Rosita Renard, pianist, and 
Claude Gotthelf, accompanist. With the 
additional numbers demanded the program 
extended to forty numbers. 

Miss Farrar sang about fifteen songs to 
the manifest pleasure of her auditors, a 
large number of whom thus gratified their 
curiosity to see and hear the actress who 
had so pleased them in the ‘‘movies.’’ 

Mr. Hackett and Miss Renard were new- 
comers to the local concert stage. Mr. 
Hackett was generous with his numbers 
and was at his best in a aria from ‘‘Ma- 
non,’’ which he gave with much delicacy 
and dramatie feeling. 

Miss Renard, evidently nervous in her 
first number, in later offerings proved de 
lightful, demonstrating her flexibility of 
touch and facility of technique. Though 
the audiences generally are somewhat un- 
responsive to pianists, she won her auditors 
in a way reminiscent of Adela Verne’s 
success here. 

Claude Gotthelf was more than accept- 
able as Miss Farrar’s accompanist, adapt 
ing himself to her every nuance. 

W. F. G. 


The artists were Miss Farrar, 


a on 


Detroit Man Offers Prize For Best Round 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 4.—In the hope 
of reawakening interest in a form of music 
almost entirely neglected during the last 
one hundred years, a competition has been 
announced by E. T. Clarke of this city for 
the best new and original round, for three 
or four voices. A money prize is offered. 
The text is to be selected by the compe- 
titor; compositions are to be submitted by 
Dee. 1, 1919; and the name of the compet- 
itor is to accompany the composition. The 
competitors will constitute the Board of 
Judges, each passing on all the composi- 
tions but his own, and each composition 
being designated only by number. 
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Ella D. Miller 


Ella D. Miller, church soloist in Portland, 
Ore., for thirty-five years, died at her home 
there last week. Mrs. Miller was one of 
Portland’s leading soprano singers. 

















Jennie Newgarden 


Jennie Newgarden, once well known in 
concert circles as a soprano, and as a music 
teacher as well, was accidentally asphyxiated 
at her home in New York on Oct. 9. 


Francis Le Mone 


Francis Le Mone, for many years an actor 
and singer of light opera réles, died recently 
at the Loomis Sanitorium at Loomis, N. Y., 
aged fifty-five years. He was compelled by 
illness to leave the stage in 1907. While at 
the sanitarium he acted as choir master of 
the chapel. 


Susan B. A. Palmer 


Susan Baldwin Adams Palmer, widow ot 
Professor George Palmer, musician, died 
recently at Willimantic, Conn., aged eighty- 
five. 





Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1217 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





VICTOR RECORDS 


TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 


ALF.CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FRENCH PIANIST 





DUO ART RECORDS 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICA 





October 18, 1919 














Music In Many Forms Encouraged At Sioux City High School 

















Young America Studying ‘‘ Musical America’’; 


SIOUX CITY, Ia., Oct. 7.—Music in the 
High School at Sioux City is of many varie- 
ties, because Frank E. Percival, director of 
music, believes in giving the youngsters all 
the scope they need and endeavors to bring 
out all the musical talent they have. 

There is a vigorous and flourishing Opera 


Club that has gained a reputation for in- 
teresting and skillful operatic productions, 
in this vicinity; there is a Girls’ Glee Club 
that does quite a little singing outside the 
High School, for different affairs; there is 
a Boys’ Glee Club, two good orchestras and 
a band. 


pee 


Music extension work has a very large 
enrollment and each semester about 100 pu- 
pils of the High School receive music cred- 
its tor outside study in voice, piano or some 
orchestral instrument. In the picture show: 
above, is a class in music history. Not all 
can play the piano or any instrument, for 


Class In Music History, Harmony, Ear-Training and Appreciation, Sioux City (Ia.) 


that matter, but they can sing and all ap- 
preciate good music, and take a keen in- 
terest in what is going on throughout the 
country, musically. On Musie History days, 
part of the time is spent by the class on 
Current Events, and of course the source of 
this is found in MusicaL AMERICA. 











| Ponselle and Stracciari Afford 
Brilliant Opening of Chicago Season 





Opera Company Tour. 








Soprano and Baritone Begin Artist Course By Joint Re- 
eital—Alma Gluck’s Illness Changes Plans of Chicago 














CHICAGO, Oct. 11, 119.—The Central 
Concert Company, an organization which has 
given successful concerts and recitals in De- 
troit for the last three seasons, opened a 
series of eight concerts at the Medinah Tem- 
ple in this city, last Thursday evening, with 
Rose Ponselle, dramatic soprano, and Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, baritone, as the joint re- 
citalists. This venture, which W. H. C. Bur- 
nett, the president of the company, launched 
in Chicago, may be said to have scored, with 
the general musical public of the city. While 
the Medinah Temple houses some 4000 lis- 
teners, only about 2500 music lovers turned 
out to hear these artists, but this number at- 
tested to the fact that the beginning of the 
series, at least, is well thought of, and there 
is promise of still greater patronage for 
the remaining concerts. 

Rosa Ponselle delighted her audience with 
several operatic arias and groups of songs, 
as well as with her share in two operatic 
duets. 


Riceardo Stracciari, that sterling baritone, 
whose demission from the Chicago Opera 
Association will surely be deplored by opera 
enthusiasts, was equally successful, with an 
aria from Verdi’s ‘‘ Masked Ball’’ and the 
‘‘Largo al Factotum,’’ from Rossini’s 
‘“Barber of Seville.’’ He also was heard 
in two groups of songs, and three lyrics, 
sung in English, earned for him much ap- 
plause. Romano Romani, the accompanist, 
played the piano parts in masterly manner. 

Owing to the breakdown of Alma Gluck, 
who has canceled her entire season, the Chi- 
cago Opera Association announces that it 
will not present ‘‘La Boheme’’ in the course 
of its preliminary tour of nine cities, be- 
ginning with Milwaukee on Oct. 13. Instead, 
Verdi’s great masterpiece, ‘‘The Masked 
Ball’? (‘Un Ballo in Maschera’’) will be 
given, with the illustrious Emmy Destinn 
in the réle of Amelia. Alessandro Bonci, the 
noted Italian tenor, will appear as Riccardo, 
a role he has sung as guest artist in all the 


opera houses of Italy. Finally Georges Bak- 
lanoff, the distinguished Russian baritone, 
will be seen as Renato, secretary to Riccardo. 

The tour will include the following cities: 
Milwaukee, Peoria, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, Houston 
and Little Rock. 

At the present writing, the plan is to give 
‘* Aida’’ as the opening bill in every city, 
with the ‘‘Masked Ball’’ on the following 
night. There will also be matinee perform- 
ances of ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’ with the 
Japanese prima-donna, Tamaki Miura. In 
‘¢ Aida,’’ Raisa will sing the title réle, So- 
phie Braslau the Amneris, Alessandro Dolei 
the Rhadames, and Georges Baklanoff the 
Amonasro, and Emma Noe the Priestess. 


Award Madrigal Prize 


Adolf Weidig, the eminent Chicago com- 
poser, was awarded the W. W. Kimball 
Prize of $100, for the best madrigal com- 
posed to an assigned text. The madrigal will 
be sung at the second public concert of the 
club, this season. The judges were Arthur 
Dunham, Walter Keller and D. A. Clippin- 
ger. 


The regular season of the Musicians’ Club 














of Women will open with a miscellaneous | 


concert by members, given at Recital Hall, } 


Fine Arts Building, next Monday afternoon. 
The officers for the year are: Mrs. John F. 
Smulski, president; Mrs. A. F. Callahan, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Joseph N. Ejisend- 
rath, second vice-president; Mrs. Charles F. 
Everett, secretary, and Miss Kate P. Rich- 
ards, treasurer. 

A Musical Talk, illustrated with Children, 
was given last Friday afternoon by Carrie 
Munger Long, normal teacher of the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study for 
Beginners, at Barnum Recital Hall. 

After 21 months spent with the American 
army abroad, Ludwig Schmidt, the vio- 
linist, has returned and has located in Rock- 
ford, Ill., ir which city he made a host of 
friends while at Camp Grant. 

The Chicago Conservatory opened its 
school year of 1919-20 with a greatly in- 
creased enrollment. Under the management 
of its eminent president, Walton Perkins, 
the prestige of the Conservatory has been 
increased in a marked degree. 

M. R. 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, °453o Niagara Street 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mic... 











WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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